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ORD,  we  lay  before  You 

The  unfinished  volumes  of  our  individual  lives. 

Covers  worn  by  worry  and  age. 

Pages  tattered  by  love  and  lies  and  excitement  and  pain. 
We  come  seeking  renewal. 

Sheltering  the  sometimes  flickering  Light 
Of  Your  presence  in  our  wisest  texts. 

Awaiting  the  tender  mercy  of  Your  care  and  attention. 


Art  work  by  Cathy  Webb 


There  is  strength  in  our  standing  together. 
Cover  to  cover  and  heart  to  heart 
We  lean  on  one  another  in  the  silence. 

Our  empty  pages  are  breathless  with  the  wait. 

Trusting  in  You  to  know  our  need 

And  to  gather  us  gently  but  firmly 

Between  the  bookends 

Of  Your  wisdom  and  Your  nurture. 


Help  us  to  keep  the  pages  still.  Lord. 

Give  us  the  faith  to  have  the  patience. 

And  the  patience  to  take  the  time 
To  open  ourselves  to  the  inscription  of 
Your  message. 

Lest  we  forget  to  tell  You,  please  know 
That  we  are  grateful  for  Your  authorship. 

And  we  are  grateful  for  the  shelter  of  each  other  while  we  wait... 


— Dee  Surprenant  (1946-2001),  Durango  (CO)  Meeting 
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Waiting  and  Resting  in  the  True  Silence.... 


“When  you  come  to  your  meetings...  do  you  sit  in  the  True  Silence,  resting  from  your 
own  Will  and  Workings,  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord?” — William  Penn,  quoted  in  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  current  Faith  and  Practice. 


When  I first  attended  Quaker  meeting  in  Princeton,  NJ,  I was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  awesome  quality  of  silent  worship.  The  stillness  seemed  all  the  more  impressive 
because  we  met  in  an  18th  century  meetinghouse  in  the  midst  of  an  old-growth  forest.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  crackling  of  the  fire  in  the  old  stone  fireplace,  the  occasional  creaking  of 
oak  floors,  and  birds  chirping  and  breezes  blowing  through  the  trees.  It  was  as  if  we  had 
stepped  backwards  in  time,  or  rather  entered  into  timelessness. 

The  silence  was  impressive,  but  the  vocal  ministry  left  something  to  be  desired.  Hardly 
anyone  spoke.  And  when  someone  did,  it  was  usually  a brief  message  lacking  in  eloquence.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  it  might  make  sense  for  me  to  attend  the  early-bird  Quaker  worship  service 
at  9:00  AM  and  then  slip  away  to  the  nearby  Presbyterian  church,  which  had  an  intellectually 
challenging  and  dynamic  preacher.  That  way  I could  have  “the  best  of  both  worlds” — the  qui- 
etism of  the  Quakers,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Presbyterians. 

As  I sat  in  the  silence  pondering  what  to  do,  an  inner  Voice  spoke — or  rather  whispered: 
“Do  you  wish  to  know  Me,  or  do  you  wish  to  hear  sermons  about  Me?” 

It  was  clear  what  I needed  to  do.  I needed  to  learn  how  to  “rest  in  the  True  Silence”  and 
to  stop  judging  vocal  ministry  by  merely  human  standards.  I also  needed  to  avoid  sermons 
until  it  was  clear  that  I was  being  led  to  them  by  a Higher  Power,  not  by  a desire  for  intellec- 
tual stimulation. 

In  this  issue,  various  Friends  reflect  upon  what  meeting  for  worship  has  meant  to  them.  In 
her  keynote  address  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Marge  Abbott  speaks  of  worship  in 
terms  of  “brokenness”  and  healing.  She  describes  how  language  and  theological  assumptions 
can  be  hurtful  and  how  we  need  to  be  “tender”  towards  others  seeking  to  live  the  Truth.  She 
helps  to  translate  old  Quaker  concepts  into  contemporary  language  and  concepts.  Reflecting 
on  the  essentially  ineffable  quality  of  Quaker  worship,  Lanny  Jay  invokes  a Hindu  practice — 
the  mantra — as  a way  to  center  the  mind.  Norm  Cooper  focuses  on  the  unexpectedly  liberating 
experience  of  Spirit-led  vocal  ministry. 

Probably  no  Quaker  worship  experience  is  more  moving  than  those  in  which  we  remem- 
ber Friends  who  have  passed  on.  During  Memorial  Meetings  we  share  memories  of  beloved 
Friends,  reflect  upon  the  Eternal,  and  also  recall  our  own  mortality.  During  Intermountain 
YM,  I was  acutely  aware  that  two  of  the  eight  Friends  who  passed  on  were  my  coevals. 

Although  I didn’t  know  Dee  Surprenant  personally,  I was  deeply  moved  by  a poem  she 
wrote,  which  was  read  at  her  Memorial  Meeting  and  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue: 


Help  us  to  keep  the  pages  still.  Lord. 

Give  us  the  faith  to  have  the  patience. 

And  the  patience  to  take  the  time 

To  open  ourselves  to  the  inscription  of  Your  message. 

Lest  we  forget  to  tell  You,  please  know 

That  we  are  grateful  for  Your  authorship 

And  we  are  grateful  for  the  shelter  of  each  other 

While  we  wait... 


As  Dee  reminds  us,  Quaker  worship  is  about  keeping  still,  waiting,  and  opening  ourselves 
up  to  the  Author  (and  sometimes  the  Editor)  of  our  being.  The  beauty  of  Quaker  worship  is 
that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  alone.  We  can  wait  with — and  be  inspired,  nurtured  and  chal- 
lenged by — Friends  who  share  our  concern  about  and  devotion  to  the  Spirit. 


Friends  bulletin  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except  February  and  August  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  at  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  California  90601-2222.  Telephone  562-699-5670.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Whittier,  CA  90601-2222. 
Printed  by  Southeast  Graphics,  12508  E Penn  St,  Whittier,  CA  90601 . 

Subscription  Rates:  $25  per  year  for  individuals,  $20  per  year  for  group  subscriptions  through  your  local  Friends  meeting.  Check  with  editor  for  a 
student  or  low-income  subscription.  First  class  postage  $10  additional.  Foreign  postage  varies.  Individual  copies:  $3.00  each. 
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"A  Tender,  Broken 

Meeting" 


A Talk  at 
Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting 

June  2001 

by  Margery  Post  Abbott 

Multnomah  (Portland  OR)  Meeting 

^ ^ A Tender,  Broken  Meeting”  is  one 
xXway  17'*’  century  Friends  de- 
scribed what  we  might  call  a “gathered 
meeting”  or  even  a “covered  meeting” — a 
time  when  the  Eternal  Presence  was  felt 
strongly  in  the  midst  of  worship,  connect- 
ing everyone  in  the  room  in  a deep  fellow- 
ship before  God.  This  experience  was 
transforming  and  often  difficult  to  face  as 
individuals  saw  their  own  failings  re- 
flected in  the  Truth,  as  well  as  experienc- 
ing love,  hope,  and  unity. 

Early  Friends  had  a distinctive  lan- 
guage of  faith  which  was  rich  and  full. 
They  have  taught  me  much  about  the 
work  of  the  Light  in  my  own  heart  as  well 
as  what  it  means  to  be  a Friend.  What  fol- 
lows addresses  the  language  of  faith  and 
some  of  what  it  can  teach  us  about  grow- 
ing in  Spirit,  enriching  our  lives  and  mak- 
ing us  beacons  for  hope  in  the  world. 

Listening  to  Words 

Words  are  full  of  meanings  depend- 
ent on  their  context,  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer.  In  our  Meetings,  when  we  attempt 
to  speak  about  the  Holy  One  and  our 
spiritual  lives,  the  process  becomes  even 
more  complicated.  We  may  find  individu- 
als who  look  to  Judaism,  Buddhism,  or 
the  Christian  Testament  for  their  inspira- 

Margery  post  Abbott  is  a Released  Friend, 
writing  and  traveling  in  the  ministry  among  Friends, 
under  the  care  of  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  In  1995  she  visited  many  Friends 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming as  the  Brinton  Visitor  to  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting.  Some  of  what  she  shared  with  Friends  has 
been  pubhshed  as  the  pamphlet  “Mysticism  Among 
Friends”  (Woodbrooke,  1998),  which  can  be  found 
at  http://members.aol.com/WestQuakes/ 
Mysticism_and_Quakerism.html. 


tion.  Others  see  themselves  as  Wiccans, 
Universalists  or  agnostics. 

What  we  encounter  in  meeting  for 
worship  is  beyond  all  words.  Yet  words 
are  essential  to  our  human  communities. 
We  all  know  how  words  can  shut  down 
communication  as  well  as  open  up  rich 
connections.  Words  can  point  to  possibili- 
ties or  they  can  harm  others.  All  too  often 
we  do  not  know  how  words  truly  affect 
the  people  we  are  speaking  to. 

For  example,  a friend  of  mine  had  a 
transforming  mystical  experience.  This 
experience  was  such  a strong  in-breaking 
of  the  Spirit  into  her  life,  and  the  potential 
change  so  significant,  that  she  sought  the 
help  of  her  meeting.  She  was  deeply  hurt 
and  left  the  meeting  with  a broken  heart 
when  no  one  could  understand  what  she 
was  saying  and  no  one  was  willing  to  sim- 
ply listen. 

I had  the  opposite  experience,  that  of 
tenderness.  When  God  broke  open  the 
hard,  protective  shell  around  my  heart  and 
called  me  to  transformation,  someone  was 
present  who  sat  with  me  afterwards,  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  gently  spoke  to  my  con- 
dition. Later,  others  agreed  to  meet  with 
me  regularly  as  I learned  words  that  might 
express  something  of  the  inward  change  I 
knew — words  which  helped  birth  the 
Spirit  in  me  and  create  the  ministry  I am 
now  living. 

The  women  who  sat  with  me  each 
had  their  own  language  of  faith  and  in- 
cluded one  evangelical  Christian.  As  I 
found  my  own  way,  I came  to  know  that 
their  languages  were  not  mine.  However, 
by  our  willingness  to  be  tender  towards 
one  another  in  the  Spirit,  we  each  came  to 
terms  with  the  difficult  words,  as  well  as 
the  helpful  ones,  which  the  others  used. 
This  experience  thus  became  a valuable 
process  of  healing  and  growth  for  all  us. 

Within  our  unprogrammed  meetings, 
as  we  speak  of  our  faith,  we  inevitably 
learn  that  we  believe  things  that  others 
experience  as  truly  painful  or  difficult  to 
hear.  My  concern  is  about  finding  words 
to  express  our  faith  and  the  ways  we 
might  heal  and  grow  as  individuals  and  as 
meetings. 


Confronting  fears  and  misconceptions 
can  be  a lifelong  task.  To  fully  listen  to 
other  Friends  speak  about  who  they  are 
requires  that  we  be  open  to  being  changed 
ourselves  in  the  process.  To  be  open  at 
such  a fundamental  and  vulnerable  level  as 
that  of  faith  is  frightening  in  itself  Few  of 
us  welcome  the  prospect  of  change. 

The  change  in  me  involved  personal 
friendships,  regular  confrontations  with  the 
living  faith  of  other  Friends,  and  God’s 
arm  around  me  showing  me  another  way  to 
be.  The  process  will  be  different  for  each 
of  us. 

We  profess  to  be  open  to  every  person 
finding  their  own  relationship  with  the  di- 
vine. In  reality,  we  all  too  often  have  an 
unspoken  agreement  that  Christian  lan- 
guage, in  particular,  is  not  acceptable. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  respectful 
of  those  among  us  who  have  had  painful 
experiences  in  the  church  of  their  child- 
hood, but  too  rarely  know  how  to  help  heal 
those  wounds.  We  show  respect  for  other 
faith  traditions,  but  are  often  uncomfort- 
able with  the  fact  that  much  we  admire 
about  Quakerism  came  from  people  who 
knew  Christ  Jesus  risen  and  alive  in  their 
hearts. 

Coming  to  terms  with  Christian  lan- 
guage is,  however,  valuable  in  our  unpro- 
grammed meetings.  So  many  of  us  have 
people  in  our  lives  who  are  evangelical 
Christians  and  find  it  difficult  to  talk  with 
them.  Others  were  hurt  by  childhood  expe- 
riences in  the  church.  When  old  anger 
from  these  wounds  spills  out  at  the  wrong 
time,  it  can  and  has  been  destructive  to  our 
meeting  communities. 

Learning  to  hear  Christian  language 
within  Quaker  tradition  is  a three-step  pro- 
cess. First,  is  to  become  aware  of  the 
meanings  used  elsewhere  in  the  church  and 
let  go  of  old  feelings  about  the  way  these 
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words  are  sometimes  used  or  misused. 
Second,  is  to  consider  how  early  Friends 
used  these  terms  and  what  useful  concepts 
they  might  bring  to  us  today.  The  third 
step  comes  as  we  integrate  this  under- 
standing. We  might  then  recognize  which 
words  we  can  simply  hear  without  rancor 
and  which  can  be  useful  in  service  to  our 
community — healing  old  wounds  rather 
than  simply  leaving  raw  scars. 

A Few  Words  Which  Point 
the  Way  to  Growth 

The  old  Quaker  doctrine  of  Perfec- 
tion says  much  to  me.  This  kind  of  perfec- 
tion is  not  about  doing  everything  exactly 
right.  What  early  Friends  knew  as 
“perfection”  was  a process  of  becoming 
whole:  of  learning  that  each  one  of  us  is 
dearly  loved  by  God  and  can  grow  in  our 
ability  to  love  those  around  us,  enemies  as 
well  as  friends. 

Early  Friends  offer  other  words 
which  help  me  to  speak  about  the  process 
of  becoming  whole  so  that  God’s  uncon- 
ditional love  might  shine  in  us  and 
through  us. 

♦ Be  still  and  cool  in  thy  own  mind — 
wait,  attend 

♦ The  Seed 

♦ Taking  up  the  Cross  daily 

♦ The  New  Creation 

♦ Retirement 

♦ Broken  and  tender  meetings 

Together,  these  words  teach  us  much 
about  being  healed  and  whole  so  that  we 
might  come  to  live  more  fully  in  the  world 
but  not  of  it,  and  with  humility  let  go  of 
our  self-identification  with  the  materialis- 
tic values  of  the  world. 

Be  Still  and  Cool  in  Thy  Own  Mind — 
Wait,  Attend 

We  can  learn  to  listen  for  the  still, 
small  Voice  of  God  within,  whether  we 
are  speaking  of  Meeting  for  Worship  or 
our  all-too-busy  daily  lives.  Early  Friends 
had  several  ways  of  expressing  this  kind 
of  listening  with  the  inward  ear  and  seeing 
with  the  inner  eye:  Be  still  and  cool  in  thy 
own  mind — wait,  attend. 

The  reminders  are  constant  in  old 
writings:  stop  your  own  headstrong  at- 
tempts to  control  your  relationship  with 
God.  Rather,  wait  upon  God  and  trust  the 
Inward  Light,  the  Inward  Teacher  and 


Guide,  to  lead,  sometimes  by  unexpected 
means  and  using  surprising  people. 

These  words  of  early  Friends  grew  out 
of  their  deep  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  words  which  might  open  our  hearts  and 
beings  to  the  Truth  which  both  embraces 
Christianity  and  extends  well  beyond 
Christianity. 

The  Seed 

If  I were  a yogi,  I would  seek  samadhi, 
or  transcendence.  If  I were  Buddhist,  I 
would  work  to  achieve  Nirvana.  But  I am 
not.  I am  a Quaker,  a Friend.  Thus  I seek  to 
be  perfect:  to  be  whole  and  to  love  fully  as 
I am  loved.  Thus,  I seek  to  truly  know  and 
respond  to  “that  of  God”  in  myself  and  in 
each  person  I encounter. 

The  phrase  “that  of  God  in  everyone” 
is  widely  used  today,  but  I’ve  heard  many 
people  express  frustration  with  it.  To  speak 
instead  of  “the  Seed”  makes  clear  an  ex- 
pectation of  growth.  The  Seed  within  is  to 
be  nurtured  and  attended  to  or  else  it  risks 
becoming  stunted  or  even  dying.  As  Isaac 
Penington  so  vividly  described,  the  Seed 
sends  forth  tender  shoots  like  young,  green 
corn.  Yet  no  matter  how  carefully  we  may 
sit  and  watch,  the  shoot  does  not  seem  to 
grow.  The  growth  becomes  clear  only  over 
days,  weeks  and  months. 

Early  Friends  saw  this  growth  as 
“becoming  more  like  Christ.”  We  may 
more  often  speak  of  “becoming  more  fully 
ourselves.”  But  I like  the  earlier  way  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  One  is  that  I know 
Christ  as  an  eternal  source  of  love,  truth, 
energy,  hope  and  renewal.  And  second,  my 
own  experience  of  growth  has  taken  me  in 
unexpected  directions  and  touched  on  po- 
tential I had  no  idea  was  present.  I had  in 
the  past  sought  for  many  years  to  “become 
more  fully  myself’  only  to  learn  that  my 
concept  of  myself  was  too  limited  and  the 
result  was  stifling  rather  than  freeing.  Only 
when  I let  go  of  my  own  concept  of  who  I 
was,  was  I able  to  truly  come  into  myself. 

Taking  Up  The  Cross  Daily 

Buddhists  acknowledge  that  suffering 
is  endemic  in  this  world.  The  First  Noble 
Truth  is  that  suffering,  pain  and  sorrow  are 
part  of  this  world,  a suffering  which  also 
includes  impermanence,  insubstantiality 
and  imperfection.  But  this  is  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment so  that  we  might  not  be 
trapped  by  and  in  our  ignorance  and  pain. 
Only  then  is  true  liberation  possible. 


Early  Friends  also  saw  clearly  the 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  world,  knowing 
how  easily  we  can  be  trapped  in  this.  In 
the  Cross,  they  did  not  see  some  abstract, 
distant  sacrifice  to  atone  for  our  sins.  The 
Cross  was  a measure  of  God  suffering 
with  us  and  for  us,  lifting  our  pain  and 
burdens  so  that  we  might  be  free. 

To  take  up  the  Cross  daily  was  once 
an  essential  part  of  being  a Friend,  a part 
we  all  too  often  forget.  To  share  the  pain 
of  the  world  consciously  with  Christ  is 
part  of  growing  in  perfection  and  living  a 
life  of  faithfulness.  The  Cross  also  sym- 
bolized the  struggle  of  the  “creature”  or 
“the  flesh” — the  self-will — the  part  of  us 
which  resists  the  leadings  of  the  Light. 
So,  in  some  sense,  to  take  up  the  Cross  is 
similar  to  the  Buddhist  desire  for  self- 
emptying and  knowing  that  neither  pain 
nor  desire  need  control  our  lives. 

Faithfulness  to  God’s  way  in  service 
of  others  is  integral  to  the  way  of  the 
Cross.  We  most  often  speak  of  this  Way 
in  terms  of  our  testimonies  to  peace,  sim- 
plicity, integrity,  equality  and  commu- 
nity. The  inward  experience  holds  Truth 
as  it  becomes  reflected  in  the  way  we  live 
and  the  way  we  treat  other  people,  all 
creatures,  and  this  ball  of  earth  we  live 
on. 

No  matter  what  our  circumstances, 
we  always  have  a choice  to  let  generosity 
flow  and  to  notice  the  joy  present  in  even 
the  most  difficult  situations.  The  Cross  is 
thus  about  renewal,  hope  and  the  cycles 
of  life. 

The  New  Creation 

One  of  George  Fox’s  great  openings 
came  when  he  “rose  up  through  the  flam- 
ing sword  into  the  paradise  of  God,”  and 
“all  creation  had  a new  smell.”  With  this, 
he  rejected  the  teaching  that  we  are 
trapped  in  sin  until  some  future  coming 
of  Christ.  We  can  know  and  live  in  God’s 
New  Creation  here  on  earth.  When  we 
attend  to  the  Light,  when  we  nurture  the 
Seed  within,  and  take  up  the  Cross,  we 
can  come  into  unity  with  all  creation  and 
with  God. 

In  this  New  Creation — which  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  or  the  City  of  God — 
people  will  live  in  peace  with  one  an- 
other, without  being  dominated  by  greed, 
envy,  fear  or  hatred.  The  world  cele- 
brated in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will 
be  come  a reality. 
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Friends’  testimonies,  our  business 
method,  our  worship,  and  the  way  our 
meetings  are  organized  all  grow  out  of 
this  experience  of  the  New  Creation  real- 
ized among  us  today. 

Retirement 

Do  we  take  time  away  from  the  press 
of  society,  the  demands  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice concerns,  the  obligations  of  the  work- 
place, and  even  our  family?  The  word  re- 
tirement can  call  us  to  a time  of  refresh- 
ment, not  the  end  of  our  work.  This  may 
be  as  simple  as  a period  of  meditation 
in  the  early  morning,  or  before  we  go 
to  bed.  It  may  involve  reading  to  our 
children  from  books  which  speak  of 
the  Holy  One  shining  through  into  the 
world. 

Making  retirement  part  of  life 
includes  times  of  retreat — personal 
retreats  especially  where  one  can  take 
a day  or  a few  days  alone,  in  the 
quiet,  to  renew  inwardly.  Similarly, 
when  I take  time  to  write  in  my  jour- 
nal at  the  start  of  the  day,  or  sit  qui- 
etly and  clear  my  mind,  the  whole 
day  goes  much  better. 

Simply  taking  time  to  hold  a cen- 
tering word  in  our  hearts  or  finding 
“opportunities”  to  worship  spontaneously 
with  others  in  the  midst  of  the  on-rushing 
flow  of  our  days,  can  offer  surprising  per- 
spectives and  give  us  a chance  to  shift 
gears  and  become  more  transparent  to  the 
Light. 

Tender  and  Broken 

Early  Quaker  Journals  often  de- 
scribed worship  as  “broken”  and  “tender.” 
When  hearts  were  tender,  people  had  been 
open  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  among 
them.  Meetings  were  rich  when  many 
were  “broken” — when  the  demands  of 
human  lust,  greed,  fear  and  selfishness 
broke  and  gave  way  to  the  leadings  of  the 
Light. 

Sitting  in  the  silence  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  Anyone  who  has  tried  it  for  long 
can  attest  to  the  huge  range  of  thoughts 
which  come  unbeckoned.  In  the  silence 
we  can  give  in  to  negative  thoughts  or  we 
can  nurture  the  Seed  within,  allowing  the 
Spirit  to  release  the  power  which  anger, 
pain,  fear  or  bitterness  holds  over  our 
lives. 

In  meeting  for  worship,  it  is  some- 
times all  too  easy  to  be  offended  by  a spo- 
ken ministry.  As  we  come  to  be  tender,  we 


are  more  aware  that  messages  in  worship 
may  not  be  for  us  personally,  but  may  be 
very  meaningful  for  someone  else.  Even  at 
the  moments  when  a person  may  not  be 
speaking  from  the  Spirit,  we  can  quietly 
accept  this  and  let  it  pass  without  it  damag- 
ing the  time  of  worship. 

We  can  focus  on  listening  for  the  voice 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  silence  and  in  the  peo- 
ple around  us.  The  Light  may  break  into 
our  hearts  as  we  listen  and  our  lives  take  on 
a new  texture.  A hard  layer  of  resistance  or 
fear  deep  inside  might  break  open  in  the 
silence  allowing  new  growth. 


When  we  are  whole,  we  are  not  as  eas- 
ily threatened  by  words  we  disagree  with 
and  we  have  less  need  to  control  what  hap- 
pens around  us.  We  can  hold  ourselves  and 
the  world  more  lightly  and  more  joyfully. 
We  can  come  to  be  present  to  the  moment, 
and  learn  to  allow  our  minds  and  bodies  to 
be  responsive  to  the  Source  as  well  as  our 
hearts  and  souls. 

On  Becoming  Broken  and 
Tender  Meetings 

I recently  had  lunch  with  a woman 
who  has  not  been  active  in  my  Meeting  for 
several  years.  She  spoke  more  softly  this 
time,  but  I could  still  hear  the  bitterness  she 
felt  when  people  criticized  her  for  speaking 
about  her  love  for  Jesus  in  Worship.  The 
wound  is  slowly  healing,  but  she  is  not  yet 
ready  to  return  to  Meeting.  Yet  I also  miss 
a man  who  was  part  of  our  Meeting  when  I 
first  came  to  Portland,  then  resigned  his 
membership  because  our  Meeting  was  “too 
Christian”  in  his  eyes  and  had  no  place  for 
his  faith. 

The  language  of  faith  can  be  the  most 
difficult  language  a person  can  learn.  It  can 
open  us  to  others  in  a way  which  leaves  us 


vulnerable,  or  we  can  hide  behind  it  as  if 
it  were  armor,  or  even  use  it  as  a weapon 
of  attack.  When  others  use  difficult  lan- 
guage, we  can  respond  in  anger  or  we  can 
be  challenged  to  understand  more  of  other 
people,  ourselves  and  God. 

Can  we  learn  to  be  at  least  bi-lingual? 
This  is  one  of  the  challenges  for  all 
Friends  today.  If  someone  asks  you:  “Are 
you  saved?”  What  is  your  response?  Do 
you  get  angry  and  declare,  “How  can  you 
ask  such  a question!!!”  Do  you  take  some 
deep  breaths  and  empty  your  mind?  Are 
you  present  to  that  person  and  what  they 
are  saying?  I have  had  people  ask 
me  that  question  quite  seriously, 
concerned  for  my  soul  if  I don’t  ac- 
cept Jesus.  But  I have  also  had  peo- 
ple ask  it  in  a broad  manner,  want- 
ing to  know  if  I am  right  with  the 
universe  no  matter  what  my  faith. 
And  I’ve  had  people  ask  me  that  to 
tease  me  and  see  how  I respond. 

“Are  you  saved?”  and  the  phrase 
which  I like  to  use,  “How  is  the 
Spirit  with  thee.  Friend?”  are  both 
honest  questions  growing  out  of 
personal  faith.  How  they  are  asked 
may  indicate  priorities  in  a person’s 
life,  but  when  we  type-cast  people 
because  of  this,  or  give  rote  answers,  we 
only  show  our  own  lack  of  trust  in  the 
Spirit. 

So  what  does  it  mean  to  be  perfect? 
to  be  whole?  to  be  healed?  to  know  un- 
conditional love  and  come  more  and  more 
to  love  unconditionally?  This  is  the  un- 
usual kind  of  perfection  which  early 
Friends  were  convinced  was  possible. 

♦ It  is  a state  of  being  attentive  to  the 
Spirit,  the  Inward  Guide,  Teacher, 
and  Comforter. 

♦ It  is  a transforming  process  of  nur- 
turing the  Seed  within  your  soul.  This 
Seed  will  bring  forth  fruits  of  pa- 
tience, truth,  love,  joy,  peace,  gener- 
osity, faithfulness  and  self-control. 

♦ As  the  Seed  grows,  old  wounds  are 
healed  and  old  pains  lose  their  con- 
trol over  our  lives.  We  may  then 
come  to  willingly  take  up  the  Cross. 
As  we  face  the  sometimes  over- 
whelming and  horrible  realities  of  the 
world  with  the  support  of  the  Unseen 
Power  which  guides  us,  we  then  have 
the  power  to  choose  to  live  in  ways 
so  that  we  will  not  inflict  more  suffer- 
ing on  others  and  we  will  ease,  as  we 
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are  able,  the  injustices  and  pain  which 
others  face.  In  this  we  live  out  of  that 
deep,  eternal  peace  within  our  souls 
and  convey  hope  to  the  world. 

♦ In  nurturing  this  Seed  within,  and 
taking  up  the  Cross,  we  come  to  live 
out  God’s  New  Creation  here  on 
earth,  a place  where  peace  is  possi- 
ble, justice  is  known,  mercy  is  abun- 
dant and  humility  governs. 


The  Mystical 
Experience 
OF  Worship 

by  Lanny  Jay 

Redwood  Forest  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 


There  is  a school  of  thought  which 
holds  that  one’s  mystical  experi- 
ence of  the  Divine  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  for  words  cannot  do 
justice  to  transcendent  experience,  nor 
should  the  recipient  of  such  experience 
presume  to  share  with  others  a gift  which 
she  or  he  has  received  from  the  Source  of 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Adhering  to  this 
school  of  thought,  I have  shared  my  mys- 
tical experience  of  Quaker  meeting  for 
worship  only  with  my  life  partner — with 
one  other  exception. 

The  exception  was  a retreat  weekend 
at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  One  of 
that  weekend’s  exercises  involved  draw- 
ing our  experience  of  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. Using  just  two  crayons,  I dutifully 
drew  the  requested  picture.  As  fate  (read: 
the  Divine)  would  have  it,  as  I explained 
my  drawing  to  the  small  group,  Madge 
Seaver,  who  must  have  then  been  in  her 
early  70s,  happened  by.  Hearing  the  ex- 
planation of  my  picture,  Madge  shot  me  a 
look  which  said,  “Friend,  this  we  do  not 
discuss.’’ 

While  I can’t  know  for  sure  what  was 
in  her  mind,  I know  that  I knew  that  I was 
crossing  a line  when  discussing  my  draw- 
ing, and  I have  never  forgotten  being 
eldered  by  that  look  she  gave  me. 

In  keeping  with  that  experience,  here 
I seek  not  to  delineate  what  the  mystical 
experience  of  meeting  for  worship  has 
been  for  me  or  is  for  others,  but  only  to 
share  the  fact  that  many  Friends  have  ex- 
perienced, and  do  experience,  meeting  for 
worship  as  an  essentially  mystical  event. 


♦ In  our  work  and  the  huge  de- 
mands of  our  busy  lives,  can  we 
stop  from  time  to  time  for  periods 
of  retirement?  As  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  our  own  well-being  and 
place  our  hopes  and  fears  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spirit,  we  can  be  re- 
freshed and  renewed  to  continue 
our  work  with  new  energy  and  a 
clearer  perspective. 


To  make  out  this  case,  I turn  first  to 
George  Fox  who,  in  one  sentence,  man- 
aged to  instruct  Friends  on  how  to  ap- 
proach meeting  for  worship  and  encapsu- 
late meeting’s  transcendent  nature.  To 
have  an  experience  of  the  knowledge  and 
strength  of  the  Divine  we  need  only,  in 
Fox’s  words. 

Be  still  in  thy  own  mind  and 
spirit  from  thy  own  thoughts,  and 
then  thou  wilt  feel  the  principle  of 
God  to  turn  thy  mind  to  the  Lord 
God,  whereby  thou  will  receive  his 
strength  and  power  from  whence  life 
comes,  to  allay  all  tempests,  against 
blusterings  and  storms  (quoted  in 
PYM’s  Faith  and  Practice,  1985  ed., 
p.  85). 

For  Fox  then,  the  approach  to  worship 
was  quite  simple  while  the  gift  to  be  found 
there  is  of  almost  unimaginable  consequence. 
In  this  understanding  of  meeting  for  worship 
Fox  was  not  alone  among  early  Friends. 
Francis  Howgill  found  that  ‘There  was  some- 
thing revealed  in  me. . .so  I waited,  and  many 
things  opened  in  me  ...and  then  the  perfect 
gift  I received”  (quoted  in  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice, p.  84) . 


♦ As  more  and  more  of  us  grow  into 
wholeness,  we  become  more  tender 
towards  one  another.  The  hard  shells 
around  our  hearts  are  broken  by  the 
Holy  One  and  we  come  to  find  com- 
munity, support  and  right  relation- 
ships with  each  other  and  with  the 
Source.  As  we  grow  in  the  Spirit,  we 
come  to  know  ourselves  as  part  of  a 
tender  and  broken  meeting.  □ 


That  Quakerism  is  essentially  mysti- 
cal is  not  a new  idea.  For  example,  in  a 
1924  lecture  entitled  ‘The  Inner  Light,” 
Gerald  Kenway  Hibbert  told  his  Swarth- 
more  Lecture  audience: 

Every  religious  system  has  its 
“Quakers” — those  who  turn  from  the 
outward  and  the  legal  and  the  institu- 
tional, and  focus  their  attention  on  the 
Divine  that  is  within.  There  is  much 
fellowship  between  Friends  and  mys- 
tics of  other  systems....  The  mystics 
of  the  world  everywhere  join  hands. 
Their  spirits  leap  together  in  a flash 
of  joyous  recognition — in  the  great 
deeps  they  find  their  unity  and  their 
abiding  home  (quoted  by  Martha  Dart 
in  ‘To  Meet  at  the  Source,”  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  No.  289,  p.  7). 

Being  mystics  and  at  the  same  time 
rooted  in  Christianity,  Fox  and  other  early 
Quakers  identified  the  Inner  Light  as  the 
“Light  of  Christ.”  Friends  made  this  iden- 
tification because  they  perceived  Jesus’ 
life  as  a life  fully  illuminated  by  the  Inner 
Light.  Yet,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Quakers  understood 
that  “the  Light  which  was  before  the  earth 
was”  (Fox’s  Epistle  49)  is  neither  exclu- 
sively Christian,  nor  is  it  of  one  or  another 
religion.  Rather,  “the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,”  as  the  sometimes-called  Quaker 
Gospel  puts  it  (John  1:9  KJV),  is,  accord- 
ing to  Beatrice  Saxon  Snell,  “the  free  gift 
of  God  to  every  one  of  us,  not  only  to 
Christians  but  to  every  living  soul.  Each 
man,  woman  or  child  who  sets  himself  to 
obey  the  prompting  of  truth  and  love  is 
making  use  of  the  Inner  Light,  whatever 
name  he  may  give  it”  (quoted  in  ‘To  Meet 
at  the  Source,”  p.  II). 

A pure  principle  which  unites  mystics 
of  whatever  tradition,  and  an  Inner  Light 
which  belongs  to  no  tradition  but  is  avail- 
able to  all;  or  at  least  to  all  who  wait  upon 
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the  Divine  in  silence  with  open  hearts  and 
attentive  minds.  Sound  familiar?  Wasn’t  it 
John  Woolman,  whose  Journal  attests  to 
his  belief  in  a “pure  spirit  which  inwardly 
moves  upon  the  heart”  which  waits  in  silent 
worship,  who  summed  this  all  up  when  he 
wrote  that: 

There  is  a principle  which  is 
pure,  placed  in  the  human  mind, 
which  in  different  places  and  ages 
hath  had  different  names.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pure  and  proceeds  from  God. 
It  is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no 
forms  of  religion  nor  excluded  from 
any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  per- 
fect sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this 
takes  root  and  grows,  of  what  nation 
soever  they  become  brethren  {The 
Journal  and  Major  Essays  of  John 
Woolman,  ed.  Phillips  P.  Moulton, 
p.  236). 

Just  as  many  Friends  experience  meet- 
ing for  worship  as  an  essentially  mystical 
event,  so  too  many  Friends  lack  such  an 
experience  of  meeting.  Robert  Griswold, 
last  year’s  Brinton  Visitor,  suggests  that  an 
“experience  of  the  Light  requires  disci- 
pline— the  discipline  of  waiting.”  Yet  he 
also  warns,  “The  Light  isn’t  something  we 
obtain.  It  is  something  that  obtains  us  to  its 
service”  (“Authority  and  Discipline  Among 
Friends  of  Truth,”  Friends  Bulletin,  Jul 
2000,  p.  4).  And  Chris  Ravndal,  a resident 
teacher  at  Pendle  Hill,  warns  that  Roman 
Catholic  contemplative  traditions  view 
mystical  experiences  as  potentially  danger- 
ous “gifts.”  Potentially  dangerous  because, 
while  given  “of  God  for  our  encourage- 
ment or  edification,”  these  gifts  “can  dis- 
tract us  from  the  real  goal,  [as]  what  was 
given  as  an  encouragement  to  one  who  is 
actually  spiritually  immature  can  be  taken 
as  a confirmation  of  spiritual  superior- 
ity” (“A  Friendly  Approach  to  Centering 
Prayer,”  Friends  Bulletin,  Mar.  2000,  p.  16). 

Whether  posing  danger  to  the 
“spiritually  immature,”  or  requiring  disci- 
pline and  then  bending  the  recipient  to  its 
will,  the  mystical  experience  of  meeting  for 
worship  requires  a deep  centering  of  one’s 
mind  upon  the  Divine.  To  achieve  this,  I 
use  a mantra.  Not  a mantra  given  to  me  by 
a spiritual  teacher  or  guide;  rather,  a self- 
given mantra  which  resonates  with  my 
sense  of  the  purpose  of  my  life.  A mantra 
which  is  mine  and  which,  when  silently 
repeated  during  meeting  for  worship,  has 
served  me  quite  well.  Some  Friends  use  a 
short  biblical  passage  or  a Buddhist 


prayer  to  achieve  the  same  end  with 
similar  success. 

Yet  experiencing  meeting  for  worship 
as  a mystical  event  is  not  an  end  to  be 
sought  or  a goal  to  be  achieved.  Rather,  it 
is  a means.  It  is  a path  to  knowledge  and 
service  (for  knowledge  is  meaningless 
unless  put  to  use),  and  it  is  a way  to  serve 
without  losing  faith  or  burning  out.  For 
Friends,  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
mystical  nature  of  our  form  of  worship  is 
to  be  found  in  the  community  of  worship- 
ers and  in  their  mutual  support  and  collec- 
tive achievements.  Thus,  regarding  the 
nature  and  significance  of  Quaker  meeting 
for  worship,  Robert  Barclay  could  un- 
apologetically  declare. 

As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  the  seeing 
of  the  faces  one  of  another  when  both 
are  inwardly  gathered  into  the  life, 
giveth  occasion  for  the  life  secretly  to 
rise  and  pass  from  vessel  to  vessel. 
And  as  many  candles  lighted  and  put 
in  one  place  do  greatly  augment  the 
light  and  make  it  more  to  shine  forth, 
so  when  many  are  gathered  together 
into  the  same  life,  there  more  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  powers  appears, 
to  the  refreshment  of  each  individual 
(quoted  in  Faith  and  Practice,  p.  86). 

So  Friends,  with  my  eyes  closed  and 
my  attention  focused  upon  that  deep  place 
to  which  (all  praise  to  Allah)  my  mantra 
regularly  transports  me,  I look  forward  to 
seeing  your  candle  “augment  the  light  and 
make  it  more  to  shine  forth.”  And  after 
meeting  for  worship,  as  the  old  Quaker 
joke  has  it  and  Robert  Griswold  entreats 
us  to  remember,  is  when  the  service  be- 
gins. □ 

Vocal  Ministry 

by  W.  Norman  Cooper 
Ojai  (CA)  Meeting 

How  vividly  I remember  the  first  time 
I attended  a Quaker  First  Day  Meet- 
ing about  thirty-five  years  ago.  When  I 
entered  the  meetinghouse,  I was  given  a 
typewritten  sheet,  which  stated,  “Do  not 
speak  unless  God  prompts  you  to  speak. 
Be  sure  to  speak  if  God  prompts  you.” 

I was  later  to  learn  that  these  simple 
statements  summarize  the  greatness  and 
simplicity  of  a Quaker  meeting.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  find  unity  in  silence,  which 
is  only  broken  audibly  by  the  prompting 


of  God.  The  purpose  of  a Quaker  meeting 
is  not  to  provide  a means  for  the  sharing 
of  one’s  religious  views  or  for  the  plead- 
ing for  support  for  some  political  cause.  A 
Quaker  meeting  is  provided  so  that  those 
attending  may  come  together  in  divinely 
inspired  silence. 

Through  the  years,  I have  come  to 
find  that  God-prompted  vocal  sharing  is 
not  a long  dissertation  on  some  subject. 
Rather,  vocal  ministry  is  more  apt  to  be 
short  so  that  those  present  can  return  to 
their  silence  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  silence,  there  is  unity  and  power.  I 
remember  an  experience  that  occurred 
when  I was  working  at  the  Pasadena  of- 
fice of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  There  had  been  a press  attack 
on  the  pacifist  stand  of  the  AFSC.  A meet- 
ing of  the  employees  was  called  to  see 
what  should  be  done  about  the  situation. 

As  the  discussion  continued,  it  be- 
came clear  that  there  were  two  quite  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  how  the  situation  should 
be  handled.  Each  side  felt  that  it  was  right 
and  argued  for  its  point  of  view.  Finally, 
the  clerk  of  the  meeting  said,  “It’s  time  for 
the  silence.” 

Gradually,  God-prompted  silence 
took  over.  Not  a word  was  spoken.  Out  of 
the  silence,  quite  a different  way  of  han- 
dling the  situation  came  to  me.  Then  I 
heard  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  say,  “I  feel 
that  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  is...” 
and  he  presented  the  exact  solution  that 
God  had  given  to  me.  Amazingly,  in  the 
silence,  everyone  was  guided  by  God  to 
this  same  conclusion. 

This  experience  is  an  example  of  how 
God-inspired  silence  works.  Even  though 
not  a word  was  spoken,  the  silence 
brought  forth  a solution.  How  alert  we 
should  be  not  to  be  tricked  into  stopping 
the  silence  by  sharing  our  personal  relig- 
ious or  political  views.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  give  voice  to  our 
God-inspired  unfoldments.  We  need  short 
God-inspired  messages,  but  these  should 
be  prompted  by  the  silence  gained  in  the 
meeting. 

God  does  not  speak  to  us  at  our  meet- 
ings through  the  “wind,  earthquake  or 
fire”  or  through  human  reason,  but 
through  the  “still,  small  voice”  of  the 
Spirit  (I  Kings  19:11-12).  When  this  in- 
ward voice  is  heard  by  anyone  in  the 
meeting,  he  or  she  should  speak.  Ideally, 
vocal  ministry  should  always  be  the  by- 
product of  listening  to  God’s  still,  small 
voice.  □ 
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News  of  Western 


Compassionate 
Listening  In  Alaska 

by  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 
Santa  Barbara  (CA)  Meeting 
and  Cyntbia  Monroe 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 

In  the  spring  of  1999,  I received  an  un- 
expected call.  It  was  from  a young 
woman  representing  the  Quakers  in 
Alaska.  Her  name  is  Cynthia  Monroe,  and 
she  asked  me  to  come  to  Anchorage  and 
train  a group  of  people  in  Compassionate 
Listening.  She  said  there  had  been  a long- 
time conflict  between  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Alaska  and  the  profes- 
sional and  recreational  hunters  and  fishers. 
Though  they  had  tried  various  ways  to  re- 
solve the  conflict,  nothing  had  worked, 
and  they  had  been  persuaded  to  try  Com- 
passionate Listening. 

I went.  Indeed,  I went  there  twice. 
After  the  second  training,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  a Com- 
passionate Listening  Project  was  formed 
by  inviting  people  from  both  sides  to  be 
listened  to  by  listeners  who  would  not  take 
sides  nor  be  judgmental  of  either  side,  but 
would  try  to  help  each  side  understand  the 
needs,  grievances,  and  suffering  of  the 
other.  They  called  themselves  “Alaskans 
Listening  to  Alaskans,”  and  Quaker 
Cynthia  Monroe  became  its  wonderfully 
skilled  director. 

This  expanding  group  of  listeners  and 
participants  challenged  itself  to  hear  the 
“human  story”  of  those  with  differing 
views.  By  listening  fully  to  each  other, 
they  hoped  to  find  values  they  all  had  in 
common. 

They  began  with  many  meetings  of 
either  urban  or  rural  groups.  Then,  from 
January  26  to  28,  2001,  in  Fairbanks  they 
brought  the  participants  together.  They 


Gene  Hoffman’s  article  originally  appeared  as 
a column  in  HopeDance,  Pathways  to  Sustain- 
able Living  and  Positive  Solutions,  July/ 
August  2001.  Articles  on  the  Alaskan  and  Na- 
tive American  listening  projects  are  from  the 
AFSC  News  Update.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  AFSC,  814  NE  40th  Street,  Seattle, 
WA  98105. 


came  from  Anchorage,  Buckland,  and 
Fairbanks  and  found  hope  and  common 
ground  in  the  following  agreements: 

• As  Alaskans,  we  are  stewards  of  a 
remarkable  natural  bounty.  We  share 
a sense  of  wonder,  respect,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  of  Alaska’s 
wild  places  and  rich  gifts  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

• Through  our  Alaskan  heritage  of 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  gather- 
ing we  are  part  of  wild  Alaska.  We 
value  respectful  and  sustainable  use 
of  wildlife,  fish,  and  other  resources. 

• Each  of  us  has  a personal  responsi- 
bility to  learn  about  and  understand 
human  involvement  in  Alaska’s  land 
and  animals. 

• What  we  learn  from  elders  and  writ- 
ten history,  families  and  communities 
creates  our  personal  values.  We  want 
to  teach  new  generations  to  hunt  and 
fish  with  humility,  to  use  resources 
without  waste,  and  to  share  foods 
generously. 

• Many  Americans  lead  lifestyles 
which  distance  them  from  the  natural 
world.  Direct  experience  on  the  land 
teaches  us  about  our  dependence  on 
our  environment  and  strengthens  our 
commitment  to  protect  our  home  for 
generations  to  come. 

• Alaskans  can  work  together  for 
sound  management  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Local  people  have  deep  un- 
derstanding of  resources  and  harvest 
patterns  in  their  areas.  Those  who 
travel  to  hunt  and  fish  have  a wide 
view  of  Alaskan  resources.  Biolo- 
gists contribute  scientific  tools  for 
studying  wildlife  and  its  changes.  We 
support  advisory  bodies  in  which  lo- 
cal people,  other  Alaskans  and  re- 
source managers  use  all  these  sources 
of  knowledge  to  reach  shared  deci- 
sions. 

• We  are  heartened  by  what  we  are 
learning  from  one  another.  Both  our 
similarities  and  our  differences  can 
be  opportunities  for  deeper  under- 
standing. We  look  forward  to  the 
questions  we  take  with  us  from  here. 

Two  dozen  Alaskans  is  a small  number. 
And  there  are  difficult  questions  which 
the  project  has  not  yet  explored.  Yet  the 
participants  so  far  did  not  know  they  had 
so  much  in  common.  We  hope  that  over 
time,  more  and  more  Alaskans  from  dif- 


ferent backgrounds  can  build  understand- 
ing and  trust  by  listening  to  what  we  each 
care  about  the  most.  □ 

Compassionate 
Listening  about 
Makah  Whaling 

^ I ^he  issue  is  tearing  this  town 

X apart!”  said  a frustrated  Port  An- 
geles, WA  activist  in  a meeting  to  think 
through  what  could  be  done.  The  issue  is 
the  way  the  Makah  tribe’s  resumption  of 
whaling  has  surfaced  intense  racism 
mixed  in  with  opposition  to  whaling  and 
challenges  to  “outdated  hundred-year-old 
treaties.”  Port  Angeles,  60  miles  away  but 
the  largest  town  near  the  Makah  Reserva- 
tion at  Neah  Bay,  finds  itself  struggling  to 
deal  constructively  with  the  intense  feel- 
ings generated  by  the  tribe’s  decision, 
feelings  never  far  beneath  the  surface. 
“People  take  sides  here  and  don’t  listen,” 
the  Port  Angeles  activist  said.  For  exam- 
ple, at  one  meeting  AFSC  Program  Direc- 
tor Jeff  Smith  and  July  7 Coalition  mem- 
ber Gillian  Gillingham,  were  challenged: 
“Are  you  going  to  talk  about  racism?  For- 
get it.  People  won’t  stay.” 

The  July  7 Coalition  was  formed  by 
the  AFSC  Indian  Program  to  combat  “the 
divisiveness  of  the  conflict  and  the  threats 
of  violence  prompted  by  it.”  Some  pro- 
tests were  punctuated  by  signs  with  slo- 
gans like  “Save  a whale.  Harpoon  a Ma- 
kah.” But  anti- whalers  often  feel  threat- 
ened too.  No  middle  ground  there.  En- 
couraged by  participants  in  AFSC’s  Alas- 
kans Listening  to  Alaskans  about  Subsis- 
tence, (see  News  Update,  Eall  1999  and 
reported  in  this  issue)  the  July  7 Coalition 
decided  to  try  Compassionate  Listening 
themselves  as  a tool,  hoping  it  would  en- 
able conscientious  individuals  on  all  sides 
of  the  Makah  whaling  issue  to  hear  each 
other,  even  if  they  were  far  from  agree- 
ment. 

“We  want  to  create  room  for  partici- 
pants to  express  their  values,  feelings,  and 
beliefs  in  an  atmosphere  of  understand- 
ing,” says  the  July  7 Coalition  in  its  mis- 
sion statement.  “Conflict  tends  to  cut  off 
communication  and  to  strain  or  break  rela- 
tionships. We  want  to  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  heartfelt,  honest  communication 
and  to  move  forward  toward  mending  the 
fabric  of  our  community  tom  by  this  con- 
flict.” The  approach  uses  confidential. 
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safe  listening  sessions  and  is  designed  to 
avoid  putting  people  on  the  defensive. 
Trained  listeners  tell  participants  they’re 
just  going  to  listen;  these  are  not  meet- 
ings for  discussion. 

The  approach  takes  careful  plan- 
ning. People  need  to  be  trained  in  com- 
passionate listening.  In  Port  Angeles 
people  were  interested  in  being  trained 
as  listeners  because  the  conflict  is  so  dif- 
ficult for  their  town. 

Many  people  involved  in  the  con- 
flict are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
tell  their  side  of  the  story  free  from  criti- 
cism and  attack.  Given  the  current  legal 
status  of  Makah  whaling,  the  sides  have 
different  standing.  Some  tribal  and  non- 
tribal  supporters  of  Makah  whaling  have 
the  confidence  of  winners  in  the  legal 
battle,  and  are  more  upbeat  in  meetings. 
Anti-whalers  by  contrast  tend  to  have  a 
harder  time,  both  because  they  seem  to 
be  on  the  losing  side  of  the  legal  argu- 
ment and  because  they  feel  passionate  in 
defense  of  whales,  have  seen  one  killed 
already,  and  see  others  at  risk  as  the  hunt 
continues.  Some  tribal  members  who 
support  whaling  are  reticent,  feeling  they 
don’t  need  to  defend  themselves;  others 
are  glad  to  take  opportunities  to  speak 
publicly  about  their  position. 


Many  people  struggle  with  how  to 
reconcile  support  for  tribal  rights  with 
their  opposition  to  killing  whales,  and  feel 
unfairly  accused  of  racism  on  that  ac- 
count. Often  people  on  both  sides  have 
strong  interest  in  the  whale.  Charges  of 
racism  and  defenses  against  such  accusa- 
tions often  touch  nerves  and  are  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

The  listening  sessions  may  help  clar- 
ify values  and  feelings  and  raise  addi- 
tional concerns.  Several  groups  in  Port 
Angeles  have  responded  with  hope  to 
what  feels  like  a possible  way  to  build 
more  understanding  with  members  of  the 
tribes  even  closer  to  them  than  the  Makah, 
the  Lower  Elwha  and  the  Jamestown  S’K- 
lallam.  These  tribal  members  face  every 
day  the  deep-seated  anti-Indian  feelings 
that  unfortunately  seem  to  be  all  too  com- 
mon in  “border  town”  communities  near 
reservations,  and  which  are  exacerbated 
by  the  current  controversy.  In  response  to 
this  awareness,  an  additional  listening 
project  has  begun  to  learn  more  about 
how  it  is  for  Indian  people  in  Port  Ange- 
les. This  project  is  a direct  outgrowth  of 
training  in  compassionate  listening  by  Jeff 
Smith,  Gillian  Burlingham,  and  Leah 
Green  around  the  Makah  whaling  issue. 


Both  AFSC  and  people  in  Port  Ange- 
les are  looking  for  opportunities  to  deal 
with  genuine  conflict  in  ways  that  respect 
feelings,  beliefs  and  values  without  dis- 
missing or  devaluing  other  people.  Their 
effort,  in  the  AFSC  tradition,  is  “To  See 
What  Love  Can  Do.” — from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  AFSC  Newsletter,  Summer 
2000.  □ 

Colorado  Friend 
Receives  Pickett  Grant 
FOR  Environmental  Work 
WITH  Young  People 

Paula  Palmer,  of  Boulder,  Colorado, 
received  a Pickett  Grant  (see  below) 
for  her  work  on  behalf  of  Global  Re- 
sponse, an  international  network  for  envi- 
ronmental action  and  education. 

At  the  request  of  communities  around 
the  world.  Global  Response  organizes  in- 
ternational letter-writing  campaigns  to 
help  them  stop  or  prevent  environmental 
destruction.  In  many  cases,  decision  mak- 
ers in  government  and  corporations  ignore 
the  protests  of  rural  indigenous  peoples 
and  local  communities  that  are  adversely 
affected  by  industrial  “development.”  At 


The  Trustees  of  the  Pickett  Endowment  for 
Quaker  Leadership  Announce  the  Following  Awards 
FOR  2001: 


We  urge  Friends  to  send  nominations  now  for  the 
year  2002  (deadline  Jan.  15th,  2002)  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  Endowment.* 


Paula  Palmer 
Boulder  (CO) 
Monthly  Meeeting 


Vanessa  Julye 
Central  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting 


Michael  Arnold 
West  Grove  (NC) 
Monthly  Meeting 


Nikki  Coffey-Tousley 
Durham  (NC) 
Monthly  Meeting 


Candace  Kugel 
Edward  Zuroweste 
Chambersburg  (PA) 
Monthly  Meeting 


Previous  Grantees  (since  1994):  Stan  Becker,  Arden 
Buck,  David  Bryne,  Mia  Carter,  Sunu  Chandy,  Har- 
old Confer,  Sean  Crane,  Allyn  Dhynes,  Aaron  Fow- 
ler, Eden  Grace,  Alex  Kern,  Nancy  Maeder,  Marcelle 
Martin,  Susanna  McCandles,  Laura  Melly,  Bridget 
Moix,  Julia  Pantoga,  Chris  Parker,  Kathleen 
Paulmier,  Daniel  Rouse,  Deborah  Shaw,  Denova 
Uvalle-Vasquez,  Herb  Walters,  Andrea  White,  and 
Chandra  Woolson. 

Trustees:  Allen  Bowman  (Secretary),  Stephen  Cary 
(Assistant  Clerk),  Carolyn  Pickett  Miller,  Michael 
Moyer,  James  Newby,  Doris  Jean  Newlin,  Wilmer 
Tjossem  (Clerk),  and  John  Wagoner. 

Advisory  Council:  Jay  Beede,  Elise  Boulding,  Henry 
Freeman,  Leanore  Goodenow,  Mary  Hoxie  Jones, 
Lawrence  McK.  Miller,  and  Gilbert  White. 


*Grants  range  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  academic  study. 

**  tjossem  @ pcpartner.  net 


Contact:  William  Penn  University,  Oskaloosa,  lA  52577 
Phone:  641-673-4190  www.quaker.org/pickettfund 
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the  request  of  such  communities,  Global 
Response  issues  Action  Alerts  to  its  mem- 
bers around  the  world.  Members  in  86 
countries  then  send  personal  letters  in  sup- 
port of  the  local  communities,  creating  a 
global  citizen  demand  for  respect  of  hu- 
man rights  and  environmental  protection. 

With  the  help  of  the  Pickett  grant, 
Paula  seeks  to  involve  young  people, 
worldwide,  in  these  campaigns.  “I  believe 
that  children  and  teenagers  need  to  experi- 
ence being  part  of  a global  community, 
working  together  with  people  of  different 
cultures,  continents  and  ecosystems  to  pro- 
tect our  planet  as  a whole.  Global  Re- 


sponse offers 
them  a way  to 
make  a differ- 
ence in  the 
world,  in  coop- 
eration with 
others,”  she 
says. 


For  more  info,  contact  Global 
Response — Environmental 
Action  & Education  Net- 
work, PO  Box  7490,  Boulder, 
CO  80306-7490.  Phone: 
(303)  444-0306.  Email:  ac- 
tion® globalresponse.org. 
Website:  www. 

globalresponse.org 


Contact 

GLOBAL  RESPONSE 
at  globairesponse.org 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles 


Fort  Lewis  College 
Durango,  CO 
June  17, 2001 

Our  Love  and  Greetings, 

Marge  Abbot’s  keynote  speech  “A 
Tender,  Broken  Meeting”  about 
the  scriptural  basis  of  the  language  of 
early  Friends,  and  the  deeper  meanings  of 
their  words  set  the  tone  for  our  annual 
gathering.  We  find  ourselves  challenged 
to  listen  more  deeply,  setting  aside  old 
prejudices  or  habitual  reactions  to  lan- 
guage different  from  our  own. 

In  our  meetings  for  business  we 
found  ourselves  seeking  to  be  tender  with 
each  other,  to  surrender  our  individual 
goals  and  become  broken  to  the  guidance 
of  the  spirit.  The  results  were  unexpected 
and  refreshing.  A leading  of  two  of  our 
members  toward  peace  work  in  Palestine 
caused  us  to  reevaluate  the  nature  and 
uses  of  our  Committee  on  Sufferings.  On- 
going work  to  write  a Faith  and  Practice 
true  to  the  nature  of  IMYM  leads  us  now 
to  make  our  historical  archives  both  or- 
ganized and  accessible.  We  continue  to 
pursue  our  concerns  for  human  rights  is- 
sues on  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  although  at  times  we 
differ  on  how  best  to  carry  forward  this 
concern  of  our  yearly  meeting.  We  are 
encouraged  that  this  issue  is  becoming 
one  of  national  prominence. 

As  we  considered  changing  the  site  of 
our  annual  gathering — a subject  that  has 
led  to  conflict  in  the  past — we  found  unity 


in  the  knowledge  that  all  locations  are  im- 
perfect. The  perfection  we  seek  will  only 
be  found  in  our  tender  care  for  each  other, 
and  in  the  spirit  that  guides  us  as  we  take 
up  the  cross  of  our  work  in  the  world. 

In  our  morning  worship  sharing 
groups,  outdoors  on  the  green  lawns  of  Ft. 
Lewis  College,  or  under  the  firs  and  aspens 
of  Snowslide  campground,  we  considered 
how  we  could  reach  past  the  barriers  of 
language  and  opinion  to  touch  the  seed  of 
perfection  in  others.  In  this  cherished  time 
of  reunion  and  retreat  we  found  refresh- 
ment in  the  universal  language  of  music, 
touch,  shared  food,  shared  work,  and  cen- 
tered silent  worship. 

In  gathered  silence  we  heard  the  me- 
morial minutes  of  Friends  who  laid  down 
this  earthly  life  during  the  past  year.  Our 
hearts  opened  in  sorrow  for  our  loss,  and  in 
deep  gratitude  for  the  gifts  given  to  us  by 
these  bright  spirits,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  us  all. 

We  are  stunned  into  joy  by  the  beauty 
of  our  children.  We  are  awed  by  the  light 
that  shines  in  our  young  people,  as  they 
seek  to  walk  cheerfully  as  Friends  in  a 
troubled  and  sometimes  heart-breaking 
world.  We  are  grateful  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  nurture  these  seeds. 

In  closing  we  acknowledge  humbly  the 
truth  of  Paul’s  words:  “though  I speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have 
not  love,  I am  as  sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbals.” 

Whatever  your  language  Friends,  we 
send  you  greetings  and  our  love. 

— Ted  Church,  clerk,  on  behalf  of  IMYM 


REUNION  ANUAL  DE 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
(IMYM) 

Fort  Lewis  College 
Durango,  CO 

Con  amor  y salutaciones, 

La  tonica  de  nuestra  reunion  anual 
fue  proporcionada  por  Marge  Ab- 
bott, quien,  con  su  presentacion  bajo  el 
tema:  La  Junta  Anual,  Carinosamente 
Multifacetica,  nos  ilustro  sobre  las  bases 
del  lenguaje  utilizado  por  los  primeros 
cuaqueros  y el  sentido  profundo  de  sus 
palabras.  Nos  invito  a esforzamos  a es- 
cuchar  con  mayor  profundidad,  haciendo 
a un  lado  viejos  prejuicios  o nuestras 
reacciones  mas  habituales  hacia  un  len- 
guaje que  es  diferente  al  nuestro. 

En  nuestras  reuniones  de  acuerdos 
buscamos  utilizar  las  formas  mas  tiemas 
en  el  intercambio  de  ideas,  dejando  a un 
lado  nuetras  metas  individuales, 
abriendonos  a la  guia  del  Espiritu.  Los 
resultados  fueron  inesperados  y refre- 
scantes.  El  hecho  que  dos  de  nuestros 
miembros  han  estado  involucrados  en 
trabajar  por  la  paz  en  el  Medio  Oriente, 
nos  llevaron  a rejuvenecer  nuestro 
Comite  de  Aflicciones.  El  proceso  en 
marcha  de  redactar  una  “Fe  y Practica” 
que  refleje  la  realidad  de  IMYM  nos  ha 
llevado  a hacer  mas  accesibles  nuestros 
archivos  historicos.  Continuamos  con 
nuestros  esfuerzos  por  proteger  los  dere- 
chos  humanos  en  la  frontera  que  separa  a 
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los  Estados  Unidos  de  Mexico,  aun  cu- 
ando  han  habido  diferencias  sobre  la  me- 
jor  forma  de  dar  continuidad  a este  interes 
de  nuestra  Junta  Anual.  Pero  nos  causa 
alegrfa  el  darnos  cuenta  que  dentro  de 
nuestro  pais  hay  un  interes  creciente  en 
relacion  con  este  tema. 

A1  darle  consideracion  a un  cambio 
de  la  ubicacion  de  la  Junta  Annual — 
asunto  sobre  el  cual  hemos  tenido  diferen- 
cias de  opinion  en  el  pasado — hemos 
logrado  obtener  unidad  en  el  reconoci- 
miento  que  todo  lugar  tendra  imperfeccio- 
nes.  La  perfeccion  que  buscamos  solo  se 
lograra  a traves  de  nuestra  sensible  aten- 
cion  del  uno  al  otro  y en  el  espiritu  que 
nos  guia  para  llevar  el  peso  de  la  carga  de 
nuestra  labor  en  el  mundo. 

En  nuestros  grupos  de  adoracion 
compartida  en  los  verdes  jardines  de  Ft. 
Lewis  College  o bajo  los  abetos  y alamos 
del  campamento  Snowslide,  analizamos 
las  formas  de  sobrepasar  las  barreras  del 
lenguaje  y de  opinion  para  lograr  entrar 
en  contacto  con  la  semilla  de  perfeccion 
de  los  demas.  Durante  los  momentos  tan 
apreciados  de  reunion  y de  retiro  nos  sen- 
timos  refrescados  a traves  del  lenguaje  de 
la  musica,  el  tacto,  la  comida  y el  trabajo 
compartidos,  y la  adoracion  centrada  en  el 
silencio. 

Hemos  estado  pasmados  con  regocijo 
ante  la  belleza  de  nuestros  ninos.  Nos  im- 
presiona  la  luz  que  brilla  en  nuestros  jove- 
nes  en  la  medida  en  que  buscan  recorrer  el 
camino  de  cuaqueros  en  nuestro  mundo 
atormentado  y descorazonado.  Damos 
gracias  por  tener  la  oportunidad  de  ali- 
mentar  tales  semillas. 

Finalmente,  aceptamos  con  humildad 
la  verdad  de  las  palabras  de  Pablo:  “Si  yo 
hablase  lenguas  humanas  y angelicas  y no 
tengo  caridad,  vengo  a ser  como  metal 
que  resuena  o cimbalo  que  retine”. 

Sea  cual  sea  su  idioma,  Amigos,  les 
enviamos  nuestros  saludos  y nuestro 
carino. 

— Ted  Church,  clerk,  on  behalf  of  IMYM 

IMYM  SENIOR  YOUNG 
FRIENDS  EPISTLE 

This  year’s  IMYM  Senior  Young 
Friends  had  many  newcomers,  in- 
cluding several  former  Junior  Young 
Friends,  and  will  be  fondly  remembered 
for  new  friends  made  and  old  acquain- 
tances renewed. 

New  traditions  were  established. 


along  with  new  friendships,  featuring  an 
intergeneration  water  balloon  “exchange” 
between  the  Junior  Young  Friends  and 
Senior  Young  Friends  (which  developed 
into  mud  wrestling).  We  had  an  episode  of 
extreme  tie-dyeing  as  well.  The  tie-dyeing 
led  to  a parade  of  dancing,  drumming, 
painted  savages  marching  all  around  the 
campus;  a memorable  experience  for  ob- 
servers and  participants.  The  Senior  Young 
Friends  tolerated  the  company  of  several 
adults  living  in  the  opposite  wing.  Earplugs 
were  purchased  for  the  adults  and  com- 
plaints were  kept  to  a minimum,  for  the 
most  part.  It  was  not  the  optimum  arrange- 
ment for  either  party.  However,  both  par- 
ties were  able  to  live  together  in  under- 
standing compromise. 

Yet  again  a campfire  was  not  allowed, 
but  the  singing  took  place  anyway  around  a 
sidewalk  square,  beneath  a string  of  under- 
wear pilfered  from  the  Senior  Young 
Friend  boys.  The  girls  proclaimed  it  a pres- 
entation of  “the  future  of  the  meeting.”  One 
minor  misadventure  occurred  when  Senior 
Young  Friend  Mark  Sailor  decided  to  make 
his  hair  into  dreadlocks  with  wax.  It  was  a 
highly  amusing  failure,  but  resulted  in  a 
shearing  and  shaving  of  Mark’s  head. 

Our  skit  this  year  was  a “Quaker 
Cooking  Show,”  inspired  by  the  discussion 
we  had  on  the  theme  of  “a  tender,  broken 
meeting.”  Our  three  “French  chefs,  Martin 
Kretzmann,  Galen  Trostle,  and  Claire  Neu- 
ber,  were  a riot.  The  concept  for  our  skit 
came  from  our  discussion  group  with 
Marge  Abbot,  the  IMYM  keynote  speaker, 
who  gave  us  a new  perspective  on  the  dif- 
ferences within  the  Quaker  religion.  Many 
thanks  to  her  for  her  considerate  and  en- 
lightening participation. 

We  had  our  midnight  soccer  game,  as 
usual,  but  with  an  odd  twist  this  year.  An- 
other youth  group  had  covered  our  soccer 
field  with  shaving  cream  during  the  day. 
We  played  anyhow,  and  everyone  slipped, 
slid,  and  fell  all  over  the  field. 

We  spent  even  longer  than  usual  in 
meetings  for  worship  for  business,  as  well. 
We  had  some  important  issues  to  decide, 
such  as  the  nomination  and  approval  of  our 
new  co-clerks,  Solomon  Smilack  and 
Heather  Pauze,  and  the  decision  to  relocate 
to  Ghost  Ranch. 

The  food  in  the  cafeteria  was  a step  up 
from  last  year,  seeing  as  no  one  got  sick 
from  it,  although  it  definitely  left  room  for 
improvement.  Also,  Martin  Schroeder  won 
a challenge  to  eat  an  entire  pound  of  Ched- 
dar cheese,  which  was  part  of  the  food  ob- 


tained for  us  by  our  helpful  FAPs,  Eliza 
Kretzmann  and  Karl  von  H-Huene. 

IMYM  had  a much  deeper  side  to  it 
as  well;  we  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
silent  worship  and  quiet  discussion  seek- 
ing spiritual  growth  and  further  insight 
into  our  fellow  Friends.  The 
intergenerational  worship  sharing  had  a 
good  turnout  this  year  and  there  were 
many  good  comments  on  the  quality  and 
enlightenment  embodied  in  these  gather- 
ings. The  discussion  groups  on  migrant 
and  border  concerns  and  gender  role  is- 
sues were  quite  interesting  and  informa- 
tive, although  there  were  some  concerns 
expressed  by  Senior  Young  Friends  that 
they  had  not  had  as  much  opportunity  to 
voice  their  questions  and  opinions  in  the 
intergenerational  discussion  group  as  they 
would  have  liked.  Living  and  worshiping 
here  together,  even  for  this  relatively  short 
time,  has  been  an  enlightening,  healing 
and  learning  experience.  All  in  all  it  has 
been  quite  an  IMYM  for  the  Senior 
Young  Friends. □ 

REPORT  FROM  JUNIOR 
YOUNG  FRIENDS 

We  played  pool,  foosball,  and  Nin- 
tendo. We  played  soccer  with  the 
Children’s  Yearly  Meeting.  We  also  had  a 
water  balloon  exchange  and  Holi  festival 
with  the  Senior  Young  Friends. 

When  we  went  to  Endaba  we  solved 
a fight  between  girls  with  consensus. 
Some  people  went  boating  on  the  lake. 
We  meditated  and  played  ecopoly  with 
Danielle.  We  had  a worship-sharing  and 
some  people  went  in  the  hot  tub.  We  saw 
animals  and  hung  out  in  our  rooms.  We 
all  got  to  know  each  other.  Carol  Clinken- 
beard  did  mendhi  on  people.  □ 

REPORT  FROM  CHILDREN’S 
YEARLY  MEETING 

e would  like  you  to  hear  what  we 
did  at  IMYM. 

We  did  paper  mache. 

We  went  to  the  creek. 

We  learned  a new  song. 

We  did  pictures  with  beans. 

We  learned  that  each  of  us  is  like  a grow- 
ing seed. 

We  learned  that  the  Senior  Young  Friends 
do  good  skits  every  year. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  but  we  don’t 
have  time.  Thank  you.  □ 
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Intermountain  Yearl 


Top  row:  I.  to  r.— Carl  Wallen,  Juan  Pascoe, 
i and  the  US/Mexico  Border  Concerns  Committee 
i meeting 

i Middle  row:  I.  to  r.—  Solomon  Smilack;  Tom 
I Kowal,  Eric  and  Maya  Wright;  Kedar  Lutter 
I (son  of  Carol  Clinkenbeard  and  Gusten  Lutter) 

I and  Theo  Ufford-Chase  with  Mark  Haloday  on 
I mandolin;  unidentified  girl  singing;  Rick  and 
Kitty  Ufford-Chase;  Katya  Thron-Weber 

i Bottom  row:  I.  Young  Friends  singing; 
r.  Young  Friend  in  a skit  entitled  “Broken, 
Tenderized  Meat-ing." 


Ham  Sok-Hon  and 
Korean  Quakerism  — 
Past  and  Present 


he  Quaker  presence  in  Korea  goes 
back  to  the  Korean  War,  when  Ruth 
and  Floyd  Schmoe  and  others  built  homes 
and  the  AFSC  did  relief  work  for  war  vic- 
tims (see  A Western  Quaker  Reader,  pp. 
134-5).  According  to  a history  of  Quaker- 
ism in  Korea  by  Haeng  Woo  Lee, 
“Reginald  and  Esther  Price  from  Washing- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  and  Arthur  Mitchell 
from  Honolulu  Monthly  Meeting  came  to 
work  under  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  American  Govern- 
ment’s agency  to  help  rebuild  Korea.  ” 
They  stayed  on  and  along  with  a group  of 
Koreans  helped  to  found  Seoul  Meeting  on 
February  15,  1958. 

Around  this  time  Ham  Sok-Hon,  a Ko- 
rean patriot  and  spiritual  leader  whom 
some  have  likened  to  Gandhi,  became  in- 
volved with  Quakers.  Well  known  in  Korea 
for  his  courageous  stands  and  spiritual 
depth.  Ham  traveled  to  Pendle  Hill  and 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  1963  and  be- 
came well  known  among  Friends. 

In  1988,  Shirley  Ruth  (then  editor  of 
Friends  Bulletin)  visited  Ham  Sok-Hon  in 
Korea  with  a group  of  Friends.  Asked  what 
we  Americans  could  do  to  be  useful  to  Ko- 
rea, he  replied:  “Convince  your  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  occupation  troops 
from  South  Korea  by  1990.  Ask  them  to 
persuade  the  USSR  and  China  to  bring 
pressure  on  North  Korea  to  begin  reunifi- 
cation talks’’  (TB,  March  1989,  p.  118). 

Frequently  imprisoned  for  his  outspo- 
kenness, Ham  Sok-Hon  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  spirituality.  “A  universe  such  as 
this,  living  a life  such  as  this,  is  it  not 
worth  living  even  though  there  is  much 
suffering?’’  Significantly,  his  major  book 
was  entitled  Queen  of  Suffering,  a Spiritual 
History  of  Korea 

Ham  Sok-Hon’ s death  in  1989  was  “a 
great  sorrow  for  the  whole  of  Ko- 
rea, “recalled  Gilmann  Booh,  clerk  of 
Seoul  Friends  Meeting.  “People  will  re- 
member his  teaching  forever.  ’’ 

After  his  death,  attendance  at  Seoul 
Meeting  declined,  but  now  the  Meeting 


appears  to  be  on  an  upswing. 

Tom  Coyner,  a computer  program- 
mer married  to  a Korean  and  currently 
living  in  Seoul,  describes  the  current  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Quakerism  in  Korea. 
More  information  about  Ham  Sok-Hon 
and  a history  of  Korean  Friends  can  be 
found  at  http://www2.gol.com/users/ 
quakers/HSH_index.htm.  — Editor. 

Current  Situation 
AT  Seoul  Meeting 

by  Tom  Coyner 

Positive  changes  in  Seoul  Meeting  be- 
gan about  eight  months  ago  and 
things  continue  to  improve.  The  catalyst 
came  largely  by  repatriated  Koreans  who 
have  studied  in  the  UK  and  Pendle  Hill. 

The  meeting  house  is  starting  to  look 
like  a real  meeting  house  inside  and  out. 
We  have  about  fourteen  people  attending 
meeting  for  worship  and  often  have  more 
than  twenty  people  showing  up.  The 
meeting  house  is  cleared  of  personal  ef- 
fects and  is  nicely  organized  with  lots  of 
light  coming  in  from  three  walls  on  the 
second  floor. 

I started  taking  it  on  myself  to  do 
some  cleaning  up  of  the  garden  and  walk 
ways  every  Sunday.  By  the  third  Sunday  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  other  enthu- 
siastic Friends  in  what  was  our  first  “work 
camp”  in  years.  The  next  two  Sundays 
were  the  same  and  we  have  now  done 
some  landscaping,  including  building  a 
stone  wall  topped  with  flowers  and  creat- 
ing a small  shaded  lawn  after  removing 
thousands  of  stones  and  dozens  of  tree 
roots  before  planting  the  sod  strips.  We 
look  forward  this  summer  to  having  a pic- 
nic there. 

This  spring  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Quaker  patriot  Ham  Sok 
Hon.  Since  he  was  a close  associate  of 
President  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  government 
has  been  sponsoring  events  to  re- 
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"The  truth  lives  when  delivered  by  one 
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familiarize  the  younger  generation  with 
Teacher  Ham.  Early  in  2001  KBS  (the 
BBC  of  Korea)  did  a documentary  on 
Ham  Sok-Hon  and  the  Seoul  Monthly 
Meeting  was  highlighted  as  well  as  sev- 
eral quotes  by  non-Quakers  who  had  ex- 
tremely positive  things  to  say  about  our 
faith  tradition.  That  led  to  the  newspaper 
article.  So  we  are  starting  to  become 
known  and  the  meeting  is  steadily  becom- 
ing stronger. 

American  Spreads  the 
Word  on  Ham  Sok-hon 

by  Chung  Hye-jean 

The  Korea  Times 

Nowadays,  with  the  increase  of  inter- 
national companies  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Seoul,  a foreign  businessman 
in  the  metropolis  is  no  longer  a rarity. 

Then  what  about  a foreigner  who  has 
a cornucopia  of  articles  on  Korea  on  his 
personal  website?  Not  that  uncommon, 
either.  What  if  he  were  a member  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
Seoul  Monthly  Meeting?  Perhaps  then,  he 
becomes  a bit  more  distinctive. 

However,  if  one  adds  to  the  above 
information  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible 
for  an  extensive  website  in  English  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Ham  Sok-Hon,  the 
Korean  revolutionary  crusader  for  democ- 
racy and  non-violence,  then  the  foreign 
businessman  becomes  quite  an  interesting 
person. 

Self-described  as  “a  Quaker  software 
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sales  & marketing  manager,”  the  American 
businessman  by  the  name  of  Tom  Coyner 
has  lived  in  Korea  for  about  five  years,  and 
is  currently  working  for  the  e-commerce  com- 
pany ACI  Worldwide  (Korea)  Ltd. 

So  who  exactly  is  Ham  Sok-Hon  and 
why  is  this  American  businessman  so  inter- 
ested in  him? 

Ham  Sok-Hon  (1901-1989)  was  a 
prominent  personage  of  Korean  Protestant- 
ism, a courageous  advocate  of  peace,  and  a 
valiant  fighter  for  democracy  and  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Ham  had  his  share  of  glory  and  tribu- 
lations; a pacifist  who  admired  Gandhi,  he 
was  nominated  twice  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  and,  as  an  outspoken  activist,  he  was 
incarcerated  several  times  during  the  Japa- 
nese colonial  period  and  the  Park  Chung- 
hee  regime. 

As  Ham  left  his  imprint  on  many  areas 
of  religion,  culture  and  society,  his  name 
and  teachings  are  still  revered  and  remem- 
bered by  a multitude  of  devotees  over  a 
decade  after  his  passing,  which  explains 
why  he  was  chosen  as  the  national  cultural 
figure  for  the  month  of  April  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Culture  and  Tourism. 

“Although  many  Koreans  today,  par- 
ticularly those  30  years  and  younger,  are 
not  familiar  with  him,  I meet  many  edu- 
cated Koreans  over  30  who  do  know  him.  I 
always  know  if  I meet  someone  who  has 
actually  read  his  material  because  they  are 
always  so  enthusiastic  that  a foreigner  is 
showing  interest  in  him,  since  his  books 


have  such  a strong  impact  on  people’s 
thinking,”  said  Coyner  in  an  interview 
with  The  Korea  Times. 

He  added  that  Ham  is  highly  re- 
spected by  foreigners  who  are  familiar 
with  him,  particularly  those  who  lived  in 
Korea  in  the  60s  and  70s. 

“We  used  to  hear  all  this  nonsense 
about  ‘‘Hankuk-sik  minjujui  (Korean-  style 
Democracy),’  which  was  just  nonsense  for 
a fascist  form  of  politics.  There  was  such 
a lack  of  intellectual  honesty  in  Koreans 
trying  to  defend  their  situation  during 
those  days,  yet  Ham  Sok-Hon  honestly 
describes  the  real  situation  of  Korea,  and 
he  says  it  in  very  positive,  meaningful 
terms,  without  apologizing  and  without 
making  alibis.  He  says  it  so  clearly  and 
honestly,  that  you  can’t  help  respecting 
the  man.” 

Another  characteristic  of  Ham’s  that 


won  Coyner’ s respect  was  the' truthful  de- 
piction of  Korean  history.  Coyner  ex- 
plained that,  as  a high  school  history 
teacher  in  North  Korea,  Ham  had  the 
challenge  of  trying  to  teach  Korean  his- 
tory in  an  accurate  yet  meaningful  way. 

Caught  between  two  extreme  views — 
the  Japanese,  who  distorted  Korean  his- 
tory in  order  to  make  Koreans  feel 
ashamed  of  it,  and  the  nationalists,  who 
also  distorted  history  by  hiding  the  nega- 
tive and  accentuating  only  the  positive 
aspects  of  Korean  history — Ham  rejected 
both  because  he  felt  both  were  dishonest. 

“But  at  the  same  time.  Ham  wanted 
his  students  to  have  pride  in  being  Ko- 
rean. So  what  he  did  was  to  put  the  facts 
into  a proper  perspective  from  a spiritual 
viewpoint,”  said  Coyner. 

When  asked  how  Ham’s  teachings 
have  influenced  him,  Coyner  cited  the 


Pacific  Northwest  Friends 
AND  Korea 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  special  links 
to  North  Korea.  The  first  non- 
governmental, non-university  delegation  to 
the  US  was  hosted  by  the  AFSC  in  1995, 
and  their  visit  concluded  in  Seattle  after  ten 
days  on  the  East  Coast.  The  success  of  that 
experience  helped  open  the  way  for  AFSC 
agricultural  assistance  as  the  country  looks 
to  new,  more  productive  agricultural  meth- 
ods. Since  1997  Randy  Ireson  of  Salem, 
OR,  has  been  AFSC’s  Development  Assis- 
tance Coordinator  for  the  DPRK. 

“Three  collective  farms  in  North  Korea 
are  using  new  seeds  and  methods  to  im- 
prove agricultural  production,”  says  Randy, 
“and  we  have  now  been  invited  to  work 
with  a fourth  farm  especially  on  potato  pro- 
duction,” he  added  on  returning  in  May 
from  his  most  recent  consultation.  With 


Randy  on  this  delegation  were  Thomas 
Lumpkin,  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Crop  and  Soil  Science  at  Washington 
State  University,  and  Lee  Wheeler,  an 
agronomist  and  potato  specialist  consult- 
ing for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Randy  was  really  excited  after  “the  most 
forthcoming  visit  ever”  and  immediately 
started  planning  to  host  two  delegations 
this  summer  of  agricultural  scientists  and 
farm  managers  from  North  Korea  to  the 
US  to  study  potato  production  and  the  use 
of  cover  crops  (“green  manure”)  in  farm- 
ing systems,  topics  central  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  North  Korean  agriculture.  The 
quick  timing  would  take  advantage  both 
of  the  growing  season  and  the  more  open 
political/diplomatic  climate. 

This  venture  packs  a double  benefit, 
both  helping  to  develop  a more  productive 
and  environmentally  friendly  type  of  agri- 
culture, and  at  the  same  time  building 


greater  communication  between  the 
DPRK  and  the  US. 

The  delegations  will  visit  and  consult 
with  scientists,  farmers  and  agricultural 
industry  representatives  at  several  loca- 
tions in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Since  1995,  natural  disasters  and  eco- 
nomic collapse  have  ravaged  North  Ko- 
rea, leaving  its  23  million  people  to  con- 
tend with  widespread  famine  and  disease. 
Adults  survive  on  just  a few  ounces  of 
food  per  day,  children  nationwide  suffer 
from  malnutrition,  and  many  of  the  eld- 
erly are  reported  to  have  simply 
“disappeared.”  Currently,  food  stocks 
from  last  year’s  harvest  and  international 
aid  supplies  are  dangerously  low;  mean- 
while, there  is  a great  need  for  medicines 
and  other  basic  supplies. 

For  more  information  about  how  to 
help  with  the  Korean  famine  relief,  con- 
tact the  AFSC  at  1501  Cherry  St,  Phila- 
delphia PA  19107  . 
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unique  grass-roots  ideology  of  Ham,  who 
was  a firm  believer  in  the  strong  spiritual 
power  of  the  common  people. 

“What  anyone  can  learn — whether  a 
Korean  or  a foreigner — is  that  if  you  can 
maintain  a spiritual  integrity  and  an  intel- 
lectual honesty,  as  exhibited  by  Ham’s 
perspective  of  the  world,  you  can  always 
find  hope  and  strength  no  matter  how  ter- 
rible your  conditions  may  appear  to  be. 
You  don’t  need  to  look  to  a minister  or  a 
government  leader  for  inspiration.  You 
can  find  inspiration  in  a 'kage 
ajumrna'  (middle-aged  female  shop- 
keeper) or  a 'taxi  ajossV  (taxi  driver)  .” 

“I  think  Ham  was  saying  that  the 
strength  of  Korea  was  not  in  the  elite  but 
in  the  common  farmer  and  the  common 
worker.  He  pointed  out  that  the  true  Kore- 
ans were  the  common  people  who  main- 
tained their  cultural  integrity  in  spite  of  all 
the  corruption  and  nonsense  of  the  elite, 
who  were  basically  poisoning  each  other 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  common  Ko- 
reans.” 

A native  of  Oregon,  Coyner  first 
came  to  Korea  in  1975  as  a Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  He  worked  in  Korean  rural  vil- 
lages for  two  years,  married  a Korean 
high  school  teacher,  and  then  worked  for 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Seoul  for 
another  two  years.  He  first  heard  about 
Ham  Sok-Hon  in  Korea. 

“Even  as  a university  student,  I was 
interested  in  dissident  poet  Kim  Ji-ha,  be- 
cause I was  involved  in  the  anti-war 
movement  against  Vietnam.  When  I was  a 
university  student  in  Tokyo,  I met  some 
Koreans  in  the  democracy  movement  and 


they  gave  me  literature  about  Kim.  When 
you  start  knowing  about  one  person,  you 
eventually  start  hearing  about  other  people. 
So  I realized  that  there  was  this  movement 
going  on.” 

However,  though  Coyner  was  aware  of 
and  sympathized  with  Ham’s  teachings  as  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer,  he  could  not  openly 
support  Ham,  as  it  was  dangerous  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  have  any  politi- 
cal role  during  the  Park  Chung-hee  regime. 

But  later  in  Tokyo,  in  the  late  90s, 
Coyner  met  a number  of  Japanese  Quakers 
who  knew  and  supported  Ham  Sok-Hon. 
The  fact  that  Ham  had  also  been  a Quaker 
abetted  Coyner’ s curiosity.  He  then  started 
to  talk  about  Ham  with  them  and  to  do  re- 
search on  Ham’s  teachings. 

During  his  research,  Coyner  realized 
the  difficulty  of  translating  Ham’s  writings 
into  another  language,  particularly  English, 
because  of  the  many  references  to  Asian 
philosophy  and  history  as  well  as  puns  in 
them.  Coyner  also  found  out  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  Ham’s  writings  were 
translated  into  English,  and  that  only  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  articles  were  written 
in  English  about  Ham  when  he  was  alive. 

So  what  induced  Coyner  to  start  build- 
ing a website  dedicated  to  gathering  and 
preserving  English  translations  of  writings 
related  to  Ham? 

“Ham  Sok-Hon  has  been  dead  for  over 
10  years  now.  I realized  that  a lot  of  this 
was  going  to  eventually  disappear  unless 
someone  started  archiving  it  properly  and 
making  it  readily  accessible.  So  for  the  past 
couple  years,  I have  been  collecting  mate- 
rial. I put  out  notices  in  Quaker  publica- 


tions, and  from  that  I have  been  able  to 
get  people  to  send  me  photocopies  of 
newsletters  and  articles  about  him.” 

According  to  Coyner,  although  the 
American  and  English  Quakers  have  a 
strong  respect  for  Ham  because  of  his 
interesting  personality,  he  is  relatively 
unknown  to  Westerners  except  among 
the  Quakers  and  the  peace  activists. 
That  was  another  reason  Coyner  put  up 
the  website,  which  is  well  linked  to 
other  sites  related  to  Korea,  Taoism, 
Christianity  and  Quakerism. 

“People  who  are  surfing  the  net, 
not  looking  for  Ham,  can  now  find  him 
by  accident.  Anyone  can  access  the  in- 
formation and  print  it  out,  and  I have 
permission  from  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers to  have  it  up  there,”  he  said. 

Though  Coyner  has  amassed  quite  a 
lot  of  information  on  his  website,  his  work 
is  not  yet  done.  As  he  feels  that  he  has 
found  most  of  the  major  documents,  such 
as  Ham’s  writings  and  essays  about  him, 
Coyner  is  now  interested  in  looking  for 
documents  that  have  not  been  published 
before,  such  as  letters. 

“With  some  of  the  things  that  I am 
scanning,  the  paper  is  starting  to  get  brittle 
now.  This  type  of  paper  was  not  meant  to 
be  archived,  it  was  meant  to  be  shown  just 
like  newspapers.  So  it’s  important  to  start 
collecting  the  material,  putting  it  into  digi- 
tal form  and  making  it  readily  available.” 

His  site  on  Ham  Sok-Hon  can  be 
found  at  http.7/www2. gol.com/users/ 
quakers/HSH_index.htm  and  his  personal 
homepage  at  http://www2.gol.com/users/ 
coynerhm. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Dynamics  of  an  Unprogrammed 
Meeting  for  Worship,  Mary  R.  Hopkins 
(Friends  General  Conference,  1999,  28 
pp).  Review  by  Kate  Kimball,  Central 
Oregon  WG. 

Deep  and  centered  worship  is  not 
something  that  happens  automati- 
cally. Mary  Hopkins  assures  us  that,  in 
addition  to  a measure  of  divine  grace, 
“unprogrammed  worship  requires  inten- 
tional preparation  and  participation  by  the 
individual,  oversight  by  the  appropriate 
meeting  committees  and  worship  sharing 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  to  keep  the  prac- 
tice vital  and  healing.” 


That  is  the  main  message  of  this  slim 
booklet,  directed  at  those  of  us  in  unpro- 
grammed meetings  (including  many  in  the 
three  yearly  meetings  served  by  Friends 
Bulletin)  where  rapid  growth  has  caused 
newly  convinced  members,  not  to  mention 
enthusiastic  attenders,  to  outnumber  more 
seasoned  Friends. 

The  initial  sections  quickly  summarize 
a few  common  disruptions  of  meetings  for 
worship.  These  may  be  useful  to  newer 
Friends  wondering  whether  they  are  the 
first  to  struggle  with  spiritual  shallowness, 
how  to  manage  children  in  meeting  (or 
not),  habitual  latecomers,  and  ministry  that 
seems  more  inspired  by  human  concerns 
than  divine  ones. 

After  reading  this  pamphlet  they’ll  at 
least  know  they’re  not  alone,  although  spe- 


cific advice  is  lacking.  We  do  get  a brief 
summary  of  the  purposes  of  the  worship 
and  ministry,  oversight,  and  religious  edu- 
cation committees. 

A final  section  gives  a bare  bones 
outline  of  a workshop,  “Exploring  the  Dy- 
namics of  a Gathered  Meeting,”  con- 
ducted by  Hopkins  at  FGC  gatherings  and 
various  monthly  and  yearly  meetings 
across  the  United  States.  The  workshop, 
which  takes  the  form  of  extended  worship 
and  worship  sharing,  sounds  much  more 
stimulating  and  rich  than  the  content  pro- 
vided in  this  booklet.  It  is  intended  to  help 
individuals  and  meetings  consider  what 
contributes  to  and/or  creates  the  sort  of 
worship  that  Friends  experience  as  a gath- 
ered meeting  and  George  Fox  referred  to 
as  a manifestation  of  “the  arm  of  the 
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Lord.”  The  outcome,  the  author  hopes,  is 
a renewed  commitment  to  “defend  the 
integrity  of  meeting  for  worship.” 

Perhaps  it’s  just  too  broad  a topic  for 
a pamphlet  of  this  length,  but  I would 
have  appreciated  a more  substantive  look 
at  just  what  that  commitment  involves. 
For  example,  the  author  states  that  Quaker 
worship  is  very  different  from  meditation 
or  prayer,  and  that  “understanding  the  dif- 
ferences...is  important,”  but  she  doesn’t 
provide  much  help  to  the  reader  eager  to 
make  immediate  headway.  Instead  we  are 
offered  a scattering  of  intriguing  ideas  and 
basic  queries  that  could  at  least  be  used  to 
stimulate  some  conversation  at  the  next 
retreat  of  your  meeting’s  ministry  and 
oversight  committee.  □ 

Religion  and  Science 

by  Deric  Young 
Olympia  (WA)  Meeting 

As  a grade  school  child,  I recall  walk- 
ing after  school  to  the  library  where 
my  father  would  pick  me  up  a few  hours 
later.  With  scarcely  a thought  of  what  I 
was  supposed  to  be  learning,  I would  go 
to  the  science  section  and  pore  over  the 
fascinating  books  on  the  planets,  physics 
and  biology.  The  hand  of  God  in  this  uni- 
verse was  evident  to  me,  as  I peered  into 
the  skies  on  our  many  camping  trips.  I 
memorized  the  Psalmist’s  words:  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork”  (Psalm 
19:1).  That  early  enthusiasm  was  ignited 
once  again  by  Jocelyn  Burnell’s  talk  at 
Friends  General  Conference.  Last  fall 
many  also  heard  her  at  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  where  she  was  the  Friend 
in  Residence. 

I will  begin  with  a bit  of  Quaker  per- 
spective. Anne  Thomas  in  her  Pendle  Hill 
Lecture  on  April  24,  2000  entitled  “This  I 
Know  Experimentally,’’  quotes  Arthur 
Stanley  Eddington  (1882-1944),  a British 
Friend  who  proposed  the  theory  of  stellar 
evolution: 

We  have  no  creed  in  science,  but 
we  are  not  lukewarm  in  our  beliefs. 
The  belief  is  not  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  that  we  hold  so 
enthusiastically  will  survive  the  letter; 
but  a sureness  that  we  are  on  the 
road.  If  our  so  called  facts  are  chang- 
ing shadows,  they  are  shadows  cast 
by  the  light  of  constant  truth.  So  too 
in  religion  we  are  repelled  by  the  con- 


fident theological  doctrine  which  has 
settled  for  all  generations  just  how 
the  spiritual  world  is  worked;  but  we 
need  not  turn  aside  from  the  measure 
of  light  that  comes  into  our  experi- 
ence showing  us  a way  through  the 
unseen  world. 

Seeking  the  truths  in  science  and  in 
religion  are  not  two  different  tasks.  Major 
movements  in  the  natural  sciences  as  well 
as  in  theological  thinking  make  possible  a 
new  era  of  constructive  interaction  be- 
tween what  was  often  thought  to  be  two 
fields  in  conflict. 

Ian  Barbour’s  When  Science  Meets 
Religion  (Harper,  San  Francisco,  2000)  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  relation- 
ships between  religion  and  science.  Bar- 
bour, a physicist  and  philosopher  of  relig- 
ion, is  a graduate  of  Swarthmore  College. 
He  groups  the  diversity  of  views  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  science  and 
religion  today  under  four  basic  headings: 

♦ “Conflict”  includes  proponents  of  a 
philosophy  of  materialism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  advocates  of  biblical  liter- 
alism or  creationism,  on  the  other. 

♦ “Independence”  seeks  to  avoids  con- 
flict by  assigning  science  and  religion 
to  completely  separate  domains  that 
do  not  interact  with  each  other. 

♦ “Dialogue”  in  which  scientific  con- 
cepts provide  analogues  or  parallels 
with  traditional  theological  concepts. 

♦ “Integration”  seeks  a closer  connec- 
tion between  science  and  religion, 
usually  by  the  reformulating  of  classi- 
cal religious  doctrines. 

Winner  of  the  1999  Templeton  Prize, 
Barbour  introduces  the  scientific  and 
theological  significance  of  the  big  ques- 
tions: the  Big  Bang,  quantum  physics, 
Darwin  and  Genesis,  human  nature  (the 
question  of  determinism),  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  a free  God  and  a law- 
bound  universe.  He  discusses  each  of  the 
questions  within  the  context  of  his  four- 
fold typology.  The  book  also  includes  ref- 
erences to  resources  for  reading  in  sci- 
ence. His  rich  discussion  is  essential  read- 
ing. 

We  live  in  a curious  world  where 
there  is  much  love,  beauty  and  joy  as  well 
as  suffering  and  mystery.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  topics  touched  on  by  John 
Polkinghorne  in  his  book.  Belief  in  God  in 
an  Age  of  Science,  Yale  University  Press, 
1998.  Polkinghorne  is  a distinguished 
Mathematical  Physicist,  past  president  of 


Queen’s  College  before  becoming  a par- 
ish priest.  Bringing  together  the  empirical 
study  of  science  with  the  realities  of  suf- 
fering in  a small  town  parish,  Polking- 
horne has  a unique  perspective.  Polking- 
horne is  a theist  who  believes  in  an  active 
God  who  has  a continuing  involvement  in 
nature.  Polkinghorne ’s  God  is  a God  of 
Love,  who  has  made  room  for  freedom 
within  nature.  He  wants  a reason  for  hope, 
which  he  finds  in  Christ  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  God  will  act  in  the  future.  As  for 
suffering,  “the  Christian  God  is  the  cruci- 
fied God.”  The  book’s  confessional  tone, 
rather  than  its  insights  on  science  and  re- 
ligion, made  it  my  favorite. 

From  a faith  perspective,  both  books 
are  a refreshing  affirmation  of  a faith  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deism  inferred  by  Ste- 
phen Hawking  or  the  scientific  material- 
ism of  Carl  Sagan  and  Stephen  Jay  Gould. 
Polkinghorne  does  not  believe  in  Bar- 
bour’s reliance  on  the  panentheism 
(roughly  “nature  or  world  in  God”)  of 
process  theology.  Process  theology,  aris- 
ing out  of  Alfred  Whitehead’s  philosophy, 
offers  a non-interventionist  view  of  divine 
action  which  allows  God  to  participate  in 
every  event  in  nature  without  entirely  de- 
termining their  outcome.  Polkinghorne 
believes  that  process  theology  “places 
God  too  much  at  the  margins  of  the  world, 
with  a diminished  role  inadequate  to  the 
One  who  is  believed  to  care  providentially 
for  creation  and  to  be  its  ultimate  hope  of 
fulfillment.”  As  he  notes,  the  mathemati- 
cian believes  in  the  improbable  until  he 
finds  it. 

This  subject  may  not  be  of  interest  to 
everyone.  As  Polkinghorne  relates, 
“Sherlock  Holmes  told  a shocked  Dr. 
Watson  that  he  didn’t  care  whether  the 
Earth  went  around  the  Sun  or  vice  versa, 
for  it  had  no  relevance  to  the  pursuits  of 
his  daily  life!”  However,  I find  the  possi- 
bilities for  deepening  my  spirituality  in- 
triguing. How  we  understand  God’s  pres- 
ence in  the  world  can  help  us  understand 


Quaker  books  can  be  ordered  through; 

Friends  General  Conference 
1216  Arch  St  #2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
215-561-1700.  Fax:  215-561-0759 
Http://www. fgcquaker.org 

Pendle  Hill  Bookstore 
Box  J 

Wallingford,  PA  19086 
800-742-3150 

http;//www.pendlehill.org/bookstore.html 
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the  presence  of  the  “Spirit”  or  “Light”  in 
worship  and  how  it  manifests  itself  in  our 
testimonies.  What  is  the  source  of  our 
revelation:  the  human  consciousness  or 
the  Light  of  Christ?  Is  God’s  providential 
care  continuing?  We  may  find  that  God 
indeed  has  no  hands  but  ours  and  that  we 
are  God’s  sole  instruments  of  Love,  Light 
and  Truth.  I may  find  God  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  flower,  its  petals,  sepals,  sta- 
mens and  pestils,  providing  sustenance  to 
its  siblings  via  the  bees.  Or  I may  find,  as 
Jocelyn  Burnell  writes,  “that  in  the  plant 
world  roots  grow  in  the  dark.  Darkness 
(and  shadows)  are  as  much  a part  of  the 
natural  order  as  light.”  Polkinghorne  ex- 
presses a similar  view:  “God  must  really 
be  there  in  that  darkness.” 

Note:  A vast  amount  of  information  is 
also  available  on  the  Internet.  In  addition 
to  the  books  by  Barbour  and  Polking- 
horne, I relied  upon  the  following: 

1)  Barbour  spoke  at  Pendle  Hill’s 
Monday  Night  Lecture  Series  on  May  29, 
2000,  as  part  of  a series  on  Science  and 
Religion.  The  text  of  his  speech,  “God 
and  Evolution  in  Recent  Thought,”  is  at 
www.pendlehill.org/reports.html; 

2)  The  Templeton  Foundation’s  June 
1996  Journal  of  Religion  and  Science  has 
two  good  introductory  articles:  Philip 
Hefner’s  Science  and  Religion  and  the 
Search  for  Meaning;  and  Ted  Peter’s  The- 
ology and  Science:  Where  Are  We?  Both 
are  at  www.templeton.org/science/jun962. 
asp. 

3)  The  Center  for  Theology  and 
Natural  Studies  at  UC  Berkeley  has  an 
excellent,  albeit  somewhat  technical, 
interactive  essay  recently  written  by 
Robert  J.  Russell  titled  Theology  and 
Science:  Current  Issues  and  Future  Di- 
rections, www.meta-library.net/rjr/ 
index-body.html.  Russell  is  particularly 
valuable  for  his  emphasis  on  “theology” 
and  his  inclusion  of  feminist  theology 
in  the  discussion.  □ 

Turning  Inside  Out:  an  exploration  of 
spiritual  autobiography,  by  Gil  Skid- 
more, The  Sowle  Press  (1996),  87 
pages.  Review  by  Kate  Kimball,  Cen- 
tral Oregon  WG. 

This  is  a marvelous  book.  It  is  Gil 
Skidmore’s  account  of  the  year  she 
spent  on  a Joseph  Rowntree  Charitable 
Trust  fellowship  traveling  around  England 
offering  workshops  on  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy. This  was  no  small  undertaking: 


during  1994  Skidmore  offered  58  work- 
shops and  traveled  over  9,500  miles. 

The  book  stands  out  for  its  unusually 
plain  speaking  (or  in  this  case,  writing). 
Skidmore  could  have  easily  lapsed  into 
making  this  another  “self-help”  book,  but 
she  does  not.  She  chooses  honesty  and 
integrity  as  her  guideposts,  and  they  serve 
her  well.  In  reading  this  book,  I came  to 
realize  how  rare  these  qualities  are.  Skid- 
more does  not  shy  away  from  what  has 
been  difficult  or  what  remains  unresolved. 
She  does  not  preach  or  tell  us  how  spiri- 
tual autobiography  must  proceed.  What  a 
relief. 

Instead,  her  invitation  to  share  is  wide 
and  deep.  She  devotes  a long  chapter  to 
the  “Hesitations”  (an  inspired  name  for 
this  chapter)  people  have  about  spiritual 
autobiography.  They  are  an  exercise  in 
creativity  themselves,  yet  are  serious 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  people  who  have 
them.  As  I read  the  hesitations,  I have  a 
sense  I would  very  much  like  to  read  these 
people’s  spiritual  autobiography,  which  I 
hope  they  will  eventually  publish.  Skid- 
more, in  good  Quaker  fashion,  does  not 
judge  but  allows  space  for  her  workshop 
participants  and  us  as  readers  to  consider 
the  source  of  those  hesitations. 

Ultimately,  the  central  question  is: 
why  write  spiritual  autobiography?  Do  we 
not  have  enough  people  writing  their 
memoirs?  The  answer  that  resonated  most 
with  me  is  one  Skidmore  quotes  from  Al- 
ice Hayes’  spiritual  autobiography,  A leg- 
acy or  widow’s  mite  (1723):  “Truly  I have 
thought  that  if  I had  met  with  the  like  Ac- 
count of  any  that  had  gone  through  such 
exercise,  it  would  have  been  some  Help  to 
me“  (Skidmore,  p.  34). 

There  are  many  reasons  to  do  spiri- 
tual autobiography,  but  for  Friends  par- 
ticularly, spiritual  autobiography  is  part 
of  our  written  tradition  and  part  of  our 
testimony.  There  is  no  small  amount  of 
helping  ourselves  that  can  evolve  in  the 
process  as  well,  as  Skidmore  allows.  I 
finished  the  book  convinced  of  the  need 
for  more  widespread  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy among  Friends — both  in  the  writ- 
ing and  in  the  reading  of  them.D 

Dear  Friends  and  Sisters:  25  short  biogra- 
phies of  Quaker  women,  by  Gil  Skidmore, 
The  Sowle  Press  (1998),  56  pages.  Dear 
Friends  and  Brethren:  25  short  biogra- 
phies of  Quaker  men,  by  Gil  Skidmore, 
The  Sowle  Press  (2000),  56  pages.  Review 
by  Kate  Kimball,  Central  Oregon  WG. 


These  two  slim  volumes  at  first  were  a 
disappointment.  Skidmore  races 
through  the  story  of  these  Quaker  men  and 
women  in  one  to  three  pages.  It  is  breath- 
less reading  and  well  fitted  to  today’s  mod- 
em pace.  I thought  I was  not  learning  any- 
thing as  I read  three  biographies  in  one 
short  sitting,  but  I found  my  mind  wander- 
ing back  to  the  stories  of  these  Friends. 
Skidmore  does  an  admirable  job  of  giving 
us  enough  information  about  these  pioneers 
that  we  feel  we  know  the  essentials,  and 
this  sustains  the  works.  She  adds  notes  at 
the  end  of  each  biography  on  where  to  go 
for  more  information. 

I also  must  confess  great  ignorance 
about  most  of  the  subjects  Skidmore  chose. 
For  reasons  that  trouble  me,  I was  familiar 
with  more  of  the  men  than  the  women.  But 
the  women’s  stories  were  quite  intriguing. 

For  example,  Deborah  Barnard  Darby 
(1754-1810)  does  not  stand  out  on  first 
reading.  She  was  one  of  14  children  who 
bore  four  children  of  her  own  (three  of 
whom  predeceased  her).  Her  husband’s 
London  business  failed  and  they  lived  with 
his  mother.  She  kept  a diary  and  spent  three 
years  on  traveling  ministry  to  the  United 
States  (1793-1796),  only  for  her  husband  to 
die  two  months  after  her  return.  This  is  not 
an  extraordinary  life  as  we  have  come  to 
consider  it  in  modem  times.  She  named  no 
movement,  saved  no  lives.  But  she  stayed 
true  to  her  ministry,  maintained  a diary  at  a 
time  when  illiteracy  was  rampant  among 
women,  and  traveled  extensively  at  great 
personal  cost.  Is  this  not  a memorable  ex- 
perience that  can  benefit  all  of  us  who  feel 
beleaguered  by  our  modem  woes? 

These  small  volumes  grow  on  a reader 
and  are  a good  resource  for  those  who  wish 
to  know  more  of  our  Friendly  forebears 
without  having  to  commit  to  a decade’s 
worth  of  reading.  □ 


Friends  Historical  Association 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.  November  12, 2001.  Speaker:  J.  Wil- 
liam Frost,  Howard  M.  and  Charles  F.  Jen- 
kins Professor  of  Quaker  History  and  Re- 
search, and  Director  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Library,  Swarthmore 
College.  Topic:  “Sex  is  Not  a Shortcut  to 
Spirituality:  Liberal  Quakers  Confront  the 
20th  Century  Sexual  Revolution.”  For 
more  information  or  to  RSVP,  see  website 
at  www.haverford.edu/library/fha/fha.html 
Email:  fha@haverford.edu,  or  Phone:  610- 
896-1161. 
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Ruth  McClellan  Selby 

Ruth  McClellan  Selby,  80,  died  September 
5,  2000,  at  the  Hospice  of  Metro  Denver- 
City  Park.  Memorial  services  were  Saturday, 
Sept.  16,  at  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting 
in  Denver.  There  was  cremation. 

Ruth  was  bom  August  9,  1920  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Grace  Buchman  and  Richard 
Paul  Selby.  The  family  later  moved  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  Ruth  grew  up. 
Ruth’s  father  died  when  she  was  7-years-old 
and  shortly  after  his  death,  her  mother  went  to 
college  to  secure  a teaching  certificate.  During 
the  three  years  Ruth’s  mother  was  in  school, 
Ruth  and  her  younger  brother  lived  with  rela- 
tives. Ruth  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  history 
in  1943.  She  later  earned  another  bachelor’s 
degree,  in  fine  arts,  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder.  When  she  was  66,  she 
received  a master’s  degree  in  the  humanities 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Denver,  a 
time  that  she  recalled  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life. 

Her  varied  career  included  work  as  a re- 
search analyst  for  the  federal  government  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  as  a magazine  employee, 
and  as  an  academic  secretary.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  her  career  was  working  for  Donald 
Arthur  Glaser,  a physicist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  Glaser  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  in  1960. 

As  a child,  she  suffered  middle  ear  infec- 
tions that  caused  her  to  battle  deafness 
throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  her  fife.  She 
briefly  attended  a grade  school  for  the  deaf 
while  living  with  relatives,  but  chose  to  attend 
a public  school  when  the  family  was  reunited 
with  her  mother.  Ruth  learned  to  read  lips  and 
always  sat  up  front  in  class.  Only  in  her  mid- 
dle years  was  she  not  troubled  by  hearing  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  Ruth  became  a Friend.  An 
acquaintance  casually  invited  her  to  a Friends’ 
meeting  for  worship  on  the  University  of 
Michigan  campus.  While  sitting  quietly  in  a 
room  furnished  with  chairs  arranged  in  a 
square,  Ruth  had  what  she  described  as  a mys- 
tical experience,  seeing  the  “ocean  of  light’’ 
that  George  Fox  described.  She  never  had  the 
same  experience  in  Meeting  again.  She  was  a 
member  of  Friends  meetings  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Boulder,  and  Denver. 

She  studied  voice  and  diction.  She  en- 
joyed singing,  music,  movies,  working  on  art 
projects,  photography,  figure  skating,  the  out- 
doors, and  writing.  Ruth  was  an  early  attender 
of  what  later  became  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting.  Ghost  Ranch  in  New  Mexico,  where 
western  Quakers  met  for  a number  of  years, 
became  one  of  her  favorite  places. 

Her  parents  and  a brother,  Stephen  Selby, 
Washington,  DC,  preceded  her  in  death.  A 
brother,  Richard  William  Selby,  Sarasota, 
Florida  and  three  nieces,  Jamison  Borek,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia;  Lynn  Selby,  Denver;  and 
Purdy  Selby  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  survive  her. 
Hyan  Im  of  Astoria,  New  York,  whom  she 
jokingly  called  her  adopted  granddaughter, 


also  survives  her.  Ruth  and  Hyan  met  while 
students  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Den- 
ver. 

Contributions  were  made  in  her  memory  to 
the  Diana  Price  Fish  Foundation  and  the  Den- 
ver office  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  □ 

Mildred  Mowe 

Mildred  was  bom  in  Bradgate,  a small  farm 
town  in  northern  Iowa.  When  she  was  six 
years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Pella  in  southern 
Iowa  where  the  family  lived  thirteen  years.  In 
later  years  she  often  reminisced  about  the  early 
years  on  the  farm. 

When  she  was  nineteen,  the  family  moved 
to  Greeley,  Colorado  where  she  attended  Colo- 
rado State  Teachers  College  (now  University  of 
Northern  Colorado),  receiving  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  education.  Following  graduation  she 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  for  ten  years,  her 
last  position  being  in  Loveland,  Colorado. 

Little  is  known  about  her  parents.  Her 
mother  was  a member  of  the  Huckstead  family, 
a large  family  most  of  whom  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1800s.  Her  father  died 
in  Greeley  and  her  mother  in  Denver.  Both  are 
buried  in  Rolf  Cemetery  (which  may  be  in 
Iowa). 

Mildred  and  her  mother  came  to  Denver  in 
1938  and  lived  for  a number  of  years  on  Grape 
Street,  which  was  a center  of  activity  for  the 
peace  and  integration  movements  during  the 
1940s. 

According  to  her  brother  (now  deceased), 
her  primary  motivation  during  her  adult  years 
was  probably  a passionate  concern  for  the  un- 
derdog, whether  it  be  racial  discrimination  or 
otherwise  economically  deprived  persons.  She 
was  very  active  in  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion which  was  active  in  Denver  at  this  time. 

Mildred’s  story  can  be  told  by  the  people 
with  whom  she  shared  her  home — she  once 
counted  twenty  in  all.  But  the  story  of  Shizuko 
is  paramount.  At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Hawaii,  there  were  about  100,000  persons  of 
Japanese  descent  living  on  the  West  Coast, 
most  of  whom  were  United  States  citizens. 
They  were  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  and 
most  were  put  in  resettlement  camps.  Others 
fled  inland  to  cities  where  they  were  not  wel- 
comed. Denver  was  one  of  those  cities.  The 
YWCA  had  social  gatherings  where  the  Japa- 
nese could  meet  each  other  as  well  as  friendly 
Denverites.  At  one  of  these,  Mildred  met  Shi- 
zuko and  they  bonded.  Shizuko  did  not  speak 
English,  Mildred  spoke  no  Japanese,  but  Mil- 
dred invited  her  home,  and  Shizuko  lived  with 
Mildred  while  she  worked  and  graduated  from 
East  High  School.  Shizuko  met  a student  from 
the  School  of  Mines,  Henry  Inouye.  They  were 
married  in  1948  and  eventually  had  five  beauti- 
ful, ambitious  daughters  who  kept  in  touch  with 
Mildred,  calling  her  “Grandma  Mowe’’  until  her 
death.  This  was  Mildred’s  family. 

After  her  mother’s  death,  Mildred  bought  a 
house  at  4495  Perry  Street  and  lived  there  until 
she  moved  to  the  senior  housing  on  Kentucky 
Circle  where  she  stayed  for  about  twenty  years. 

Another  of  her  housemates  was  Linn  Wolf 
who  lived  with  her  about  fifteen  years  and  was 
active  in  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting.  Mil- 
dred had  been  raised  in  the  Baptist  Church,  but 
after  coming  to  Denver  joined  the  Friends 


Church  and  was  active  there  until  the  forma- 
tion of  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting.  She 
was  one  of  the  founding  members  and  re- 
mained a member  until  her  death.  Even  when 
she  was  in  the  nursing  home  and  could  no 
longer  attend,  she  was  always  interested  in  its 
activities  and  Friends  she  remembered. 

Although  she  never  married,  she  loved 
children  and  would  brighten  up  when  they 
were  around.  She  loved  music  and  played  the 
piano.  The  staff  at  the  Christian  Living  Center 
reported  that  she  was  quite  the  dancer  when 
the  music  was  right. 

She  also  was  a writer  and  a good  listener. 
She  kept  many  journals  and  wrote  poetry, 
some  of  which  was  displayed  at  the  Memorial 
Service  at  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting, 
June  10,  2001 — which  would  have  been  Mil- 
dred’s 96th  birthday.  She  died  at  the  Christian 
Living  Center  in  Denver  on  Friday,  May  11, 
2001.  □ 

Jan  Farmer  Stevens 

Jan  Farmer  Stevens,  member  of  Flagstaff 
(AZ)  Monthly  Meeting,  passed  away  on 
February  21,  2()00  after  a six-year  struggle 
with  recurring  cancer. 

She  was  bom  September  8,  1953  in  Las 
Vegas,  New  Mexico,  and  was  adopted  at  birth 
by  Ray  and  Charlotte  Farmer,  both  Quakers. 
Her  father  was  a long-time  academic  leader  as 
Dean  of  Students  at  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University.  Jan  grew  up  in  northern  New  Mex- 
ico and,  upon  her  parents’  retirement,  attended 
and  graduated  from  Buena  High  School  in 
Sierra  Vista,  Arizona.  She  entered  Northern 
Arizona  University  in  Flagstaff  and  in  1976 
completed  her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
journalism. 

Jan’s  distinguished  career  in  her  field  of 
journalism  began  in  1979  and  spanned  nearly 
20  years.  Over  that  time  she  wrote  for  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Sun,  working  as  reporter,  colum- 
nist and  feature  editor.  Her  columns  were  a 
fixture  in  that  publication,  and  she  had  a loyal 
following  of  readers  and  friends.  She  covered 
all  aspects  of  community  life  in  Flagstaff,  writ- 
ing moving  features  about  the  town,  its  people, 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  interests,  projects 
and  organizations.  Her  final  column  was  writ- 
ten and  filed  only  hours  before  her  death. 

Highly  regarded  and  praised  in  her  pro- 
fession, Jan  Stevens  was  described  by  the 
Sun’s  editor-in-chief  as  the  quintessential 
community  journalist,  she  knew  everyone  and 
cared  about  them  all.  People  tmsted  Jan  to  get 
their  story  right  and  tell  it  in  a way  that  was 
eloquent  and  fair.  Throughout  her  career  she 
received  awards  from  many  sources  for  her 
work,  including  First  Place  in  Arizona  from 
the  Associated  Press  for  feature  writing,  non- 
deadline reporting  and  beat  reporting  and  First 
Place  awards  from  the  Arizona  Governor’s 
Council  on  Aging  for  feature  and  personality- 
profile  writing.  In  2000  she  was  posthumously 
awarded  by  Northern  Arizona  University  its 
Eunson  Alumni  Achievement  Award  in  Jour- 
nalism, the  school’s  highest  honor  in  the  field. 

Jan  was  also  a notable  author.  As  Jan 
Romero  Stevens,  she  wrote  the  Carlos  series 
of  children’s  books.  Her  name  as  author  hon- 
ors her  New  Mexico  Hispanic  birth  heritage, 
some  facts  of  which  she  learned  later  in  life. 
The  Carlos  books  are  bilingual,  with  parts  of 
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the  story  in  Spanish  and  English  progressing 
together  on  each  text  page.  Alternating  are  col- 
orful pages  by  a gifted  illustrator. 

Carlos’s  adventures  in  Jan’s  native  north- 
ern New  Mexico  began  with  a book,  published 
in  1993,  telling  about  his  too-close  experience 
with  a squash  plant.  The  last  Carlos  story,  five 
books  and  80,000  copies  later,  told  about  his 
attempt  to  reach  China  via  digging.  Jan  com- 
pleted this  last  book  just  before  her  death.  The 
books  brought  her  numerous  awards,  including 
Arizona  Children’s  Book  Author  of  the  Year. 
Her  publisher,  Northland  Press,  called  her  “a 
small  lady  with  a big  heart,  one  of  our  most 
beloved  authors".  Each  story,  while  humorous, 
told  of  a lesson  in  life. 

Always  first  and  foremost  in  Jan’s  life 
were  her  faith,  her  husband  and  their  two  sons. 
These  commitments  took  forms  ranging  from 
her  leadership  in  the  founding  of  an  innovative 
charter  high  school  and  her  support  of 
Flagstaff  s youth  symphony  to  the  guarding  of 
her  evenings  at  home  with  her  family.  Meeting 
counted  on  and  appreciated  her  help  in  many 
ways,  especially  for  First-Day  School  leader- 
ship with  Fred,  her  husband.  Jan  served  until 
her  death  as  Flagstaff  s clerk  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  beginning  with  the  committee’s  start 
in  1997. 

Jan’s  faith  was  such  that  one  could  feel  it. 
She  once  shared  that,  as  the  scriptures  talked  of 
going  into  a closet  to  pray,  she  had  tried  it  and 
continued  the  practice  daily  as  a deep,  lasting 
part  of  her  life.  Her  worship  together  with 
Friends  in  Meeting  was  quietly  powerful  and 
moving  in  vocal  ministry. 

Jan  and  Fred  Stevens  were  married  under 
care  of  Flagstaff  Meeting  in  1974.  They  have 
two  sons,  Jacob,  18,  and  Paul,  14.  All  are 
members  or  junior  members  in  Flagstaff  Meet- 
ing. Jan’s  membership  dates  from  1971,  during 
student  days.  (Fred  is  associate  director  of  de- 
velopment at  Northern  Arizona  University.)  In 
addition  to  her  husband  and  sons,  Jan  is  sur- 
vived by  her  mother,  Charlotte  Farmer,  sister, 
Lang  Farmer  Secrest,  aunt,  Elizabeth 
Langsdale,  and  birth  mother,  Tommie  Trujillo. 


Deanna  Ruth  Surprenant 

Durango  (CO)  Friends  Meeting,  along  with 
family  and  a few  close  personal  friends, 
gathered  at  our  Meetinghouse  on  Sunday,  April 
22  in  a Memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  to  cele- 
brate the  life  of  Dee  Surprenant.  Dee  died  on 
Friday,  April  20,  2001,  at  the  age  of  54.  She 
had  survived  two  craniotomies  related  to  an 
acute  subdural  hematoma,  but  ultimately  could 
not  hold  on  to  life. 

Bom  Christmas  Day,  1946  Dee’s  life  was 
a gift  to  the  world.  She  was  devoted  to  serving 
others  in  both  her  work  and  personal  life.  She 
earned  a BA  in  Philosophy  at  Washington  Col- 
lege in  Chestertown,  Maryland  and  a Master 
Degree  in  Social  Work  from  th?  University  of 
Maryland  and  became  a licensed  social  worker. 
She  worked  in  family  therapy,  child  and  ado- 
lescent abuse  and  protection,  foster  care,  and 
permanency  for  children.  She  was  also  a board 
member  of  the  Violence  Prevention  Coalition 
and  the  Sexual  Abuse  Treatment  Team  in  Du- 
rango, Colorado. 

Dee,  her  husband  Charlie,  and  their  young 


family  began  attending  Durango  Worship 
Group  in  1978.  She  became  a member  when 
the  Meeting  was  established  in  1980.  Over  the 
years.  Dee  served  several  terms  as  clerk,  re- 
cording clerk  and  in  Ministry  and  Oversight.  At 
the  time  of  her  death.  Dee  was  co-clerk.  She 
gave  generously  of  her  time,  but  will  be  most 
remembered  for  her  quiet  wisdom,  thoughtful 
words  of  encouragement  and  a life  lived  seek- 
ing renewal  in  the  Light. 

Dee  and  Charlie  regularly  attended  IMYM 
together,  where  Dee  had  served  on  the  Continu- 
ing and  Watching  Committees  and,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  was  co-clerk  of  Ministry  and 
Counsel. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Charlie, 
four  sons,  Steve  Surprenant  from  Charlie’s  first 
marriage  and  his  wife  Betsy,  Jason  Horwath 
from  Dee’s  first  marriage  and  his  wife  Kathryn 
and  beloved  granddaughter,  Emily  Ruth,  and 
two  children  together — Blake  Surprenant,  and 
Evan  Surprenant  and  his  wife  Theresa.  Dee’s 
family  and  several  from  Durango  Friends  Meet- 
ing planted  an  Autumn  Blaze  Maple  on  the 
Meetinghouse  grounds  in  memory  of  Dee. 
Friends  feel  honored  to  tend  to  the  nurture  and 
growth  of  this  tree,  remembering  all  that  she 
has  contributed  to  the  spiritual  sustenance  and 
growth  of  our  Meeting.  We  would  like  to  share 
the  following  poem,  one  of  many  written  by 
Dee,  which  illustrates  the  depth  of  her  ministry 
(see  front  page).  We  celebrate  her  life  and  are 
grateful  that  it  touched  ours.  □ 


William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland:  A small  Friends  school  for 
children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in  Quaker  values.  Chil- 
dren are  provided  with  a quality  academic  and  a 
developmentally  appropriate  education.  The  school 
environment  is  caring  and  nuturing  with  strong 
emphasis  on  non-violent  resolution.  For  informa- 
tion, contact  Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net 
or  503-977-0322. 


Do  Friends  Believe 
in  Angels? 

riends  Bulletin  is 
looking  for  a few 
“angels”  who  will  re- 
member Friends  Bulletin 
in  their  Wills  or  Trusts, 
or  who  can  make  current 
gifts  to  fund  an  Endow- 
ment. While  gifts  of  all 
sizes  are  needed  and  always  appreciated, 
building  a modest  Endowment  for  Friends 
Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  maga- 
zine’s continued  ability  to  be  a voice  for 
and  among  independent  Western  Friends. 
For  charitable  giving  information,  please 
contact  the  Clerk  of  the  Friends  Bulletin 
Board: 

Lanny  Jay 

Phone:  707-869-0759 
Fax:  707-869-3034 
Email:  landbirdl4@  cs.com 


Seven  tape  set  (about  10  hours  total)  from  BIO- 
DIVERSITY TEACH-INS  AT  San  Diego,  June 
2001,  featuring  Vandana  Shiva  & several  other 
experts  on  biotechnology  and  food,  weapons, 
farming,  and  capitalistic  greed,  available  for 
$29.95  postpaid,  publishing@usall.org  or  (800) 
71USALL. 


Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 
Take  a 12-day  trip  to  see  the  real  Costa 
Rica.  For  information  and  a brochure: 

Call:  937-584-2900  or  001-506-645-5065 
Email:  jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr 
Write:  Roy  Joe  Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam 
Rd,  Sabina,  OH  45169. 


Friends  Journal  is  an  independent  magazine  serving  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  pub- 
lished by  Friends  Publishing  Corporation.  The  mission  of  Friends  Publishing  Corporation  is  to 
serve  the  Quaker  community  with  timely,  comprehensive,  responsive,  and  understandable  infor- 
mation and  reflection  on  the  experience  of  Friends.  Our  goal  is  to  serve  Friends  and  the  wider 
community  of  spiritual  seekers  through  the  publication  of  articles,  poetry,  letters,  art,  and  news 
that  convey  the  contemporary  experience  of  Friends.  Our  readership  is  located  in  all  50  states 
and  42  foreign  countries,  and  includes  members  of  every  yearly  meeting  in  North  America, 
across  all  the  branches  of  Quakerism.  For  more  information  contact  Friends  Journal,  1216 
Arch  Street,  Suite  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107,  Phone:  215-563-8629,  Fax:  215-568-1377, 
Email:  info@friendsjoumaI.org. 

Senior  Editor  (full  time) — In  collaboration  with  the  Executive  Editor,  this  individual  selects 
manuscripts  for  publication  and  provides  oversight  of  the  technical  production  of  the  magazine, 
including  creation  of  the  annual  production  schedule.  Reads  and  responds  to  approximately  400 
submissions  annually,  including  correspondence  related  to  all  submissions.  Supervision  of  edi- 
torial volunteers  and  student  interns.  Close  collaboration  with  other  editors  and  art  department 
on  all  matters  related  to  content  of  the  magazine. 

Extensive  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  essential. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  wide  range  of  belief  found  among  Friends 
General  Conference  Quakers,  and  also  will  be  enthusiastic  about  building  bridges  across  the 
branches  of  Quakerism.  Excellent  organizational,  editorial,  writing,  and  computer  skills  are 
required.  Familiarity  with  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  and  a networked  Macintosh  computer 
environment  is  desirable. 

We  offer  a warm  and  congenial  work  environment,  excellent  benefits,  flexible  work  hours, 
and  the  excitement  of  working  in  a hub  of  Quaker  communication.  Send  resume  and  three  refer- 
ences by  October  1 to:  Susan  Corson-Finnerty,  Publisher  and  Executive  Editor,  Friends  Jour- 
nal, 1216  Arch  Street,  Suite  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Fax:  215-568-1377.  No  phone  calls 
please. 
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A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  I9063 
(6IO)  566-4507  (worldwide)  or  (800)  742-3150 
registrar@pendlehiU.org  • www.pendlehill.org 
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V“The  central  theme  of  universalism  is  that  spiritual  enlight- 
enment may  be  achieved  by  everyone  everywhere.  It  may 
be  experienced  through  the  teachings  of  any  of  the  great 
religious  systems  or  in  the  personal  and  private  experiences 
of  an  individual  seeker  who  may  have  no  religion  at  all. 
While  being  convinced  of  the  validity  of  our  own  religious  path,  we 
not  only  accept  but  rejoice  that  others  find  validity  in  their  own  spiri- 
tual tradition,  whatever  it  may  be.  Each  of  us  must  find  our  own  path, 
and  each  of  us  can  benefit  from  the  search  of  others.” — For  subscrip- 
tions and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  e-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality, 
and  the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since 
1984.  Free  sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  S 413- 
445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com. 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Residents  performing  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought  for 
a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquiries  to 
Resident  Committee,  RFFM  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  reun- 
ions, weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cmz,  CA.  831-336-8333,  http:// 
www.quakercenter.org. 


QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS!  Read  Types  & Shadows, 
the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 
FQA’s  goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical, 
and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  pur- 
poses of  Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these 
ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support  as  way 
opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www. 
quaker.org/fqa/index . html . 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn 
House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitahty  Center  in  beautiful,  historic 
townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to 
Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommoda- 
tions including  continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East 
Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpenn- 
house@pennsnet.org.  Telephone:  202-543-5560  Fax:  202-543-3814. 
Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  Sep- 
tember. Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House, 
5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 


The  Deputy  General  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the  operations  and 
administration  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Based  in  Phila- 
delphia, s/he  is  in  charge  of  all  aspects  of  the  organization  during  the  absence/ 
av^abUity  of  the  General  Secretary.  The  Deputy  General  Secretary  is  key 
senior  staff  responsible  for  a liaison  role  with  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Board  committees.  The  Deputy  General  Secretary  helps  shape  the  future  vi- 
sion of  AFSC.  The  Deputy  General  Secretary  supervises  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  business  and  program  operations  of  AFSC.  Requires:  10 
years  of  experience  in  a leadership  position  in  a non-profit  corporation  and 
supervisory;  advanced  degree  is  preferred;  bachelor’s  degree  is  required,  a 
personal  belief  in  the  fundamentd  Quaker  commitment  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice,  pacifism  and  humanitarian  aid;  demonstrated  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  finance,  budgeting,  investments  and  business  services;  under- 
standing of  technology  and  experience  planning  and  overseeing  information 
systems;  expertise  in  human  resource  management,  including  understanding 
of  labor  contracts,  and  volunteer  programs;  demonstrated  ability  to  woik  and 
communicate  with  diverse  staff.  To  api^y,  send  letter  of  interest  and  re- 
sume by  October  31, 2001  to:  Clara  Wright,  AFSC,  Human  Resources,  1501 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102;  Email:  CWright@AFSC.org. 


What  H"  you  had  a mirror  for  your  soul?  Then  what  could 
you  create  in  your  life?  For  a free,  sample  session  of  co-active  life 
coaching,  contact  Bruce  Thron-Weber  at  303-399-4752  or  Bruce- 
Coach@aol.com.  I coach  over  the  telephone  and  it  works  well. 


Call  for  submissions:  Were  you  ever  a part  of  Argenta  Friends  School- 
stpdent,  staff,  houseparent?  We’re  seeking  essays,  poems,  photographs 
for  a reflective  anthology.  Deadline  Nov.  1,  2001.  Contact  Tina  Tau 
McMahon  for  details:  503-762-0352.  tina@argentabook.com. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres  for  a day  at  a horse 
FARM.  All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in  people 
who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Leam  to  see 
the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Phone:360-825-3628.  Visit  www. 
friendlyhorseacres.com.  Email : friendlyhorseacres @ excite.com. 

Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable  Friend 
for  a two-year  term,  beginning  11/2001.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
service.  Send  for  information:  Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  505-983-7241. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  530-273-3183. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  consider  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical travellers’  rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle.  Reservations 
required:  206-632-9839,  or  < pablopaz@juno.com  > 


Writer  as  Contemplative:  Jan.  5-12,  2002.  Crestone,  Colorado.  A 
writing  and  prayer  retreat  by  Peter  Anderson,  writing  instructor  at  Earlham 
School  of  Religion.  For  more  information,  write  Clear  Creek  Writing  Cen- 
ter, Box  904,  Crestone,  CO  81131  or  e-mail  otterson@fone.net. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community  offering 
independent  living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facihty, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is 
easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and 
the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a Cah- 
fomia  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of  per- 
sons within  an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is  highly  valued. 
Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  707-538-0152. 


American  Friends  Service  Committee  Pacific  Mountain  Re- 
gional Director:  Quaker,  social  change  and  humanitarian  service  non- 
profit organization  seeks  Regional  Director  to  be  based  in  San  Francisco, 
CA.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  overall  leadership  and  operation  of  the 
region,  including:  management  and  staff  supervision,  volunteer  support  and 
guidance,  fundraising  and  oversight  of  a budget  of  $1.8  million.  The  region 
has  offices  and  programs  Northern  CA,  UT  and  NV.  Requires  strong  com- 
mitment to  non-violence,  experience  in  community  organizing,  program 
development,  implementation  and  oversight,  and  four  years  of  management 
and  staff  supervision.  Women,  people  of  color,  people  with  disabilities  and 
lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  people  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Please  send  re- 
sume and  cover  letter  by  September  28,  2001,  to:  Regional  Director  Search 
Committee-AFSC,  do  Katherine  Youngmeister,  65  Ninth  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  94103,  fax  (415)  565-0201  xl2,  e-mail:  smcneil@afsc.org.  See: 
www.afsc.org,  AA/EEO  employer. 


Quaker  Life — 

informing  and 
equipping 
Friends  around 
the  world.  Free  sample 
available  upon  request.  Join 
our  family  of  Friends  for 
one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24. 
For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum. 
org 

Website:  www.fum.org 


©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19  th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 
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A Quaker  Center  for  Worship, 
Study,  Work  and  Service 


A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


The  Richard  I.  McKinney 

Social  Action  and  Witness  Scholarship 

Pendle  Hill  will  award  seven  internships  for  the  2001- 
2002  academic  year  to  resident  students  working  at 
least  three  days  a week  in  a social  justice  organization 
or  community  service  agency.  Three  internships  will  be 
designated  for  young  adults,  especially  students  and 
recent  graduates.  Three  additional  scholarships  will  be 
granted  to  seasoned  and  skilled  activists,  who  will  also 
serve  as  mentors  to  the  young  adults. 

The  seventh  internship,  named  the  Richard  I.  McKinney 
Social  Action  and  Witness  Scholarship,  will  be  specifically 
designated  for  an  African  American  young  adult  or 
seasoned  activist. 

♦ Interns  will  be  expected  to  volunteer  at  least  three 
days  or  21  hours  a week  in  a social  justice  or 
community  service  agency. 

♦ Volunteer  service  may  include  community  service 
work,  local  social  justice  program  support  and 
coordination,  and  direct  action  for  local,  national 
or  international  causes. 

♦ All  of  the  interns,  along  with  other  interested 
Pendle  Hill  residents,  will  meet  together  weekly 
for  study  and  reflection  on  linking  spirituality 
and  social  witness. 

♦ Internships  will  provide  support  for  tuition, 
room,  board,  health  insurance,  and  local 
transportation  costs. 


Invest  in  the  Future  of 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

Pendle  Hill  wishes  to  thank  all  friends  of  Pendle  Hill 
who  have  given  to  the  Campaign  for  a New  Century. 
For  information  on  how  you  can  make  an  investment, 
please  contact: 

Richard  Barnes 
Director  of  Development 
Pendle  Hill, 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 
Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 
(800)  742-3150,  ext.  132 
E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.org 
www.pendlehill.org 


In  honor  of  Richard  I.  McKinney,  an  outstanding 
African  American  student  in  the  first  resident  class  at 
Pendle  Hill  during  1930-31,  Pendle  Hill  will  award  a 
scholarship  to  an  African-American  interested  in  residing 
at  Pendle  Hill  for  one  academic  year  while  working  in  a 
social  justice  agency  or  community  service  organization 
at  least  three  days  per  week. 

After  he  graduated  from  Morehouse  College,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  sponsored  Richard  McKinney’s 
year  at  Pendle  Hill  upon  his  submission  of  an  essay  on 
"The  Quaker  Influence  on  American  Democracy."  During 
his  year  at  Pendle  Hill,  he  worked  two  days  a week  for 
AFSC.  He  was  also  one  of  the  students  in  Henry  Hodgkin’s 
first  class  on  Problems  of  International  Relations  and 
Industrial  Society  whose  writings  resulted  in  a published 
book.  Seeing  Ourselves  Through  Russia. 

Richard  McKinney  went  on  to  Andover  Newton  Seminary 
and  received  his  Ph.D  from  Yale.  He  founded  the  philosophy 
department  at  Morgan  State  College.  At  age  90,  he  was 
still  teaching  a course  in  Christian  ethics  at  Morgan 
relating  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  "just"  war,  abortion, 
and  homosexuality.  He  was  a beloved  and  very  well 
received  guest  speaker  at  Pendle  Hill’s  70th  Anniversary 
in  2000. 


/ would  like  the  support  the  continued  growth  of  Friends  Bulletin  with  a contribution  of  $ 
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